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XVIII 
THE COOPERATIVE IDEAL IN 


TEACHER TRAINING—THE 
CINCINNATI PLAN 


COOPERATION as a term has had eareless 
uugh handling during these testing 

s of nations, and the ultimate goal of 
sophy is far afield when each person 
arger social group shall see and will 
mmon good. Selfishness of national, 


tisan or personal interests too often 
wterizes the cooperative endeavors of 
l-seeking we see carried on; hence, the 
es of the instability manifested by so 
well-known cooperative undertakings 

far to seek. 
Now with pride in the craft or profes- 
times prominent or unionistie zeal 
ping down the number of competitors 
most, our several professions and 
les have been able to cooperate within 
own particular limits in such a way 
n the main only well-qualified addi- 
ns are made to their membership and the 
rests of the selected group itself and 


larger social whole fairly well main- 


Notorious exceptions of course can 
ited in the ease of certain trade unions 
ere individual inefficiency all too often is 

concealed by the protective cloak of 
mbership. With the learned professions, 
certainly it seems that both the 
ting up and realizing of standards can 
safely intrusted to the profession itself, 


wever, 


r example, to law, medicine, engineer- 

ry, teaching, ete. 
Cooperative training for group member- 
has operated differently on the two 
s. For the trades, the apprenticeship 
stem is the vestibule, and the emphasis 
‘ heen and will eontinue to be placed 
the practical, the ‘‘learning to do 


igh the doing.’’ To the far extreme is 
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placed the professional, which endeavors to 
train in the basie and underlying theory of 
the 
primarily for manual dexterity’ upon the 


the practice. Just as former trains 
job, so the latter tends to be narrowed to 
theory as antecedent and prerequisite to 
The 


bias in training of the tradesman rarely is 


knowledge of and skill in practice. 


subsequently supplemented by technical 
knowledge ; the cub of the professions gains 
his practice through somewhat bitter ex- 
perience—the young doctor in his intern- 
ship or in small town rural practice, the 
lawyer in some one’s else law office, the en 
gineer side by side with men on the job not 
the 


flushed product from our normal schools 


possessing technical training, and 
and colleges of edueation as a novice in the 
classroom. 

The full aims of professional training 
are secured only when the student is given 
basie training in the practice of his field 
and the science underlying the practice, 
with the practice and theory taught con- 
eurrently and thoroughly coordinated 
With 


there’’ on 


practice given ‘‘out 
the 


in the classrooms, with 


training in 
the job and underlying 
theory ‘‘back here’’ 
the two through coordination made into a 
unified whole, there is brought into opera- 
tion the plan for which my paper speaks, 
the the 
Cincinnati plan. 

Before proceeding to present our own 


cooperative ideal in education 


viewpoint regarding the professional train 
ing of teachers by the cooperative plan, let 
us witness the parallel attempt of the en- 
gineering profession, herein perhaps seeing 
the relations between theory and practice 
more clearly in this distant field than in 
our own so close at hand. I am glad to 
refer to the work of 
league, Herman Schneider, dean of the Co! 


my illustrious col 
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lege of Engineering and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Under the cooperative system, the student starts 
at the very bottom of the practice of engineering. 
By the end of the five-year cooperative course he 
has obtained more theoretical instruction than in 
the old four-year course, and at the same time has 
had a sequence of training in practice from the 
bottommost point up to a respor sible, supervisory 
position in his senior year. 

It is possible to give a greater amount of theory 
by reason of two outstanding facts: 

First, the student, in his period in school, can 
carry on a heavier schedule per week than he can 
under the old four-year system, because of the 
alternation of study and practice in two-week 
also, under the cooperative system, school 


periods ; 
9 


is in operation 11 months a year instead of 
months a year. 

In the second place, in the third, fourth and fifth 
years of the cooperative system he can advance 
much more rapidly in his theory because of his 
background of practice obtained during his previ 
ous years. For example, in nearly all of the tech 
nical courses, including the sciences, laboratory and 
drawing, a student can go about twice as rapidly 
in his theoretical work by reason of the practical 
experience he has had during his previous school 
years. It will be realized that under the coopera 
tive system, the school’s whole duty is to teach the 
science underlying the practice of engineering. 
The practice itself is learned outside of the uni 
versity, where engineering is practiced. The 
theory and the practical work are hitched together 
by means of a department called the Department 
of Coordination, which has charge of all of the 
outside work. 

When a student comes to the University of Cin- 
cinnati without any previous practical experience, 
he starts with the most elementary phases of pro 
duction. With a civil engineer, this means that he 
starts with a pick and shovel; and with the other 
engineers, it means that they start as machine 
hands, or helpers, of some sort of industry which 
teaches the practice of the profession in which they 
are interested. During this year he learns to know 
labor and to handle labor—two very important 
things in engineering work. 

In the second year he goes on to another branch 
of the work of a manual kind, so that by the begin 
ning of his third year he has acquired enough 
knowledge of the technical details and of labor 
and also enough science in the college to go to a 


higher position of a junior engineer’s grade. This 


means that the chemical engineer is now ready for 


in executive 


trical e1 gineer 


ments; and 


construction. 
positions during his third and fo 
By this time 
demonstrated. 
sity whether he will develop best as a 1 


a manager, 


last year is so organized as to 
training along the line in which he 
greatest ability. At graduation, ther 
rived at a responsible, supervisory 
when graduation day 
position and merely ceases going to si 
fore, there is no 


theoretical course 


of life. 


Under the 
gradually to responsibility, obtaining 
sequential training in practical work wit 
spondingly organized sequential training 


and cultural 


ordinated. 


The object of the cooperative syste 


better engineers. 


organized 


men the opportunity of going to coll 
ter phase, however, is an important b 
the cooperative plan. 
young men to pay part of 
but, as stated 


training of a better engineer in 


practice. 


cerned with 


man rather than 


his pocket. 


through the 
there are no exceptions. 

The purpose of the course is to git 
a basic training in the practice of eng 
in the science underlying the practice; 
tural training in history, economies a1 
and an appreciation of the fine 
words, the plan contemplates the trai: 
to meet their obligations as engineers a 


zens in a complex social organization. 

Not daring to pause longer to comm 
upon the cooperative aspects of 
doctors, lawyers, secretarial and com! 
cial scientists, 
designers, etc., 
problem—the training of teachers. 
request your indulgence while I risk ! 





lepartments; the 


particular abilities 


3 definitely known in 


abrupt change 
to the hard and ri 


cooperative system the 


University of Cincinna 
the brains and backbone 
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ewhat personal and focus attention di- 

y upon the plans and practices of the 
College of Edueation at the University of 
nati. And to disarm you temporarily 

m erying out the perhaps well-deserved 
ts of ‘‘too theoretical, not practical,”’ 

et me ask you to remember another 
and the dialectic of that master 
antiquity who, when asked to de- 
argument already at white heat re- 
rarding the abstract meaning of justice, 
ribed a model city where justice was 
g in every niche and corner and 


, 4 
la 


ni Oo 


where, out of the conerete experience of 
one could induce a statement of the ab- 
principles and have these to apply 
s yardsticks when one came to raise for 
lecision the question whether such con- 
ete acts as killing one’s mother-in-law or 
jing evil to one’s enemies are just. 
In brief, our Cineimnati plan of cooper- 
tive teacher training is as follows: 
Students are admitted to the College of 
Edueation after they have secured two full 
vears (60 hours) arts prerequisites, these 
to include among the general assignments 
definitely adapted courses in educational 
psychology, ethies, sociology and civies for 
teachers. The student when entering the 
College of Education must elect one of the 
professional programs it provides. To date, 
six possibilities for election are at hand, 
namely, kindergarten-primary, elementary 
school, junior and senior high school, phys- 
ical education, home economics and public 
Each course extends for 
three vears. The first two years emphasize 
professional training from the point of 
view of university instruction, the third 
vear that of skill in practice. In all the 


musie. 


school 


courses in education (educational psychol- 
gy, introduction to education, history and 
of education, 
school management, problems of teaching 
designated fields, 
- measuring educational products, ete.) the 
- theory is coordinated daily with practice 


ne principles psychology of 


within psychology of 
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by the study of cases in educational psy- 
chology and actual classroom teaching, ob- 
servation of regular and special demonstra- 
tion lessons in the public schools, visitation 
upon social agencies competent to illustrate 
certain scientific preachments, brief assign- 
ments to public school teachers for assist- 
ing in classroom detail other than teaching, 
ete. Paralleling the courses in educational 
theory and practice, the student is master- 
ing the content material he has elected to 
teach, this being found in the arts college 
if the student is preparing for regular ele- 
mentary or high school teaching, otherwise 
in the highly specialized programs, such as 
kindergarten, physical education or public 
school music. The third professional year 
is devoted to student teaching in the public 
schools, with the student teaching half of 
each day and spending the balance of time 
in daily preparation for the next day’s 
teaching, participating in practicum dlis- 
cussion of the teaching problems being 
faced, and taking such courses of instruc- 
tion, professional or content, as may seem 
most desirable for rounding out the indi- 
vidual student. Each student teacher is 
under the immediate supervision of a co- 
operating teacher, these officers being se- 
lected because of their great success in 
handling real classroom and teaching situ- 
ations. Each cooperating teacher is in gen- 
eral responsible for two rooms and four 
student teachers, this giving each student 
teacher the half-day teaching assignment. 
Student-teachers in the regular grades and 
high school are in most cases alternated at 
midyear in order that they may become ex- 
perienced and certificated both for ele- 
mentary and high school teaching. Each 
student teacher receives $600.00 for her 
half-time teaching, this being one half the 
minimum salary paid any beginning ele- 
mentary school teacher. At the end of the 
student-teaching year, the university 
awards the Bachelor of Education degree, 
this being a strictly professional degree and 
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paralleling the degrees in engineering, law, 
etc. If the candidate has so chosen, she 
may secure the Bachelor of Arts or Bach- 
elor of Science in Education at the end of 
her fourth college, t.e., second professional, 
year. These degrees are not professional 
in the real sense of the term, as they fail to 
register any stamp of approval upon sue- 
Taking them is 
optional with the student and is viewed by 


cess in handling the job. 


the college merely as an episode to be en- 
countered if desired by the student while 
en route to the final goal of full training 
both in the theory and practice of her sci- 
Upon taking the Bachelor of Eduea- 
tion degree, the graduate becomes eligible 


ence, 


for the first preferred list for appointment 
Also, she 
generally has a reasonable amount of ad- 


in the Cincinnati publie schools. 


vanced university credit obtained during 
her student-teaching year, which she can 
utilize towards an advanced degree con- 
ferred by the Graduate School, completing 
requirements in supple- 
ment to her teaching during the period of 


her remaining 
years following graduation and appoint- 
ment. 

From the above hasty and very abbre- 
viated account, three principles we con- 
sider basic and fundamental underlying 
proper teacher training are seen in opera- 
tion: 

1. Teachers in all fields, general and spe- 
cial, must satisfy equivalent specifications. 
We are unwilling to admit either the logic 
or necessity of having teachers in the spe- 
cial fields of physical education, public 
sehool music, home economies, art or in the 
more orthodox fields of kindergarten and 
elementary school prepared in quantitative 
terms to any degree lower than that set for 
the high school. To take a specific case, the 
teacher in the elementary school faces an 
unselected and hence harder group, has to 
know a differential psychology far beyond 
that of the high school teacher, has to com- 
mand far wider ranges of subject-matter, 
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has problems of classification, interest 
discipline of tremendous scope, has to figh: 
to keep professionally alive where the ty 
cal complacency of the high school teae! 
would prove annihilation, in short, h; 
be the best trained and best 
teacher in the system rather than, as is : 
All the ab 


of course argues for college graduates 


functioning 
often the case, the poorest. 


the grades, high school and special depan 
ments, the dignifying of certain levels 
teaching now sometimes looked down upoy 
and of course equal remuneration for equ 
training and service rendered. Content 
ment with less is a cancerous growth vy 
our professional body. 
2. All teachers must be both cultura 
and professionally trained. The Seylla 
the narrow professionalism of the typ 
normal or special training school product 
and the complacent Charybdis of the « 
lege graduate full of pride in knowing hy 
subject-matter and generally nothing p 
fessional mark the two equally danger 
extremes. Between these two points ma) 
be found any manner and type of varying 
degrees of liberalizing and 
Consistency is not 


professior " 
training. the ru 
herein. 

Signs of unrest are not wanting. Th: 
elevation of many state normals to the sta 
tus of four-year teachers colleges, the 1 
creasing readiness of colleges to recogniz 
normal sehool work for advanced standing 
and prepare programs for the completior 
of a college degree, the recent lengthening 
of the two-year course in the New York 
State Normals by the addition of a ful! 
year of content work in history, science 
English, ete., finally, the splendid exten- 
sion work of higher institutions with teach- 
ers in service are evidences of approaches 
being made to the realization of our prin- 
ciple calling for both cultural and profes- 
sional training of all teachers. 

But let me point out certain needed res- 


ervations. Medicine, law, divinity an 








er professions demand the liberalizing 
ts work as prerequisite to beginning the 
essional training. Reasons for this are 

t far to seek. With it comes a fair degree 

maturity of judgment before selecting 
nd entering upon a course of professional! 
round for the professional training, this 
being characterized by a thoroughness and 
a continuity of effort not easily possible for 
those teachers in service who decide finally 
to supplement their two years of normal 
school training with university courses 
eading to a degree. Two causes operate. 
Generally the teacher finds herself pre- 
nared for, and opportunities offered in, 
merely the elementary courses of the sev- 
eral college fields of instruction, the range 

offerings of most extension divisions 
being dictated by the left-over time, 
strength and interest of the several depart- 
mental staffs after the regular undergradu- 
ate needs are taken care of. Several years 
of experience in administering a large uni- 
versity division of extension teaching have 
sufficed to econvinee me of the practical im- 
possibility of so providing a range and se- 
quence of non-professional courses for 
teachers in service that a seattering, piece- 
meal and elementary end-product is 
avoided. Furthermore, the teacher-in-ser- 
vice naturally gravitates into advanced 
professional courses, for herein lie her in- 
terests and the solution of many of her 
teaching problems. I know whereof I speak 
of the well-nigh physical impossibility and 
nedagogieal non-justification of directing a 
professional person to leave her own field 
of professional interests and return to those 
scenes of yester-year which have been 
“loved long since and lost awhile.’’ 

Nor do I want to be understood as mini- 
mizing the importance or the dramatic 
splendor of the many instances, institu- 
tional no less than individual, of the im- 
provement of the teacher after her service 
has begun. Rather, I yield to none either 
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in zeal of word or deed in furthering ‘*‘in- 
service’’ training. But I am ready to raise 
even a higher standard for the not far dis- 
tant future, and say that securing a good 
name for the profession of teaching is 
within our own keeping; that the other pro- 
fessions can not set and maintain any 
standards too high for us; that their pro- 
fessional degrees can not count more than 
ours; that the broadening and guidance 
functions performed for them by cultural 
training preceding the professional must 
operate for us. 

Finally, the selective and eliminative ef- 
fects of even the first two years of college 
are striking. Hence, many may feel ealled 
to a professional career, but relatively few 
take successfully the preprofessional hur- 
dies and finally become chosen. Need and 
low professional ideals together have oper- 
ated to make easy the road leading to teach- 
ing. With our principle in operation that 
a minimum of sixty hours liberal arts and 
preprofessional work is required before 
entering upon our three-year professional 
programs, a training group is secured with 
which we may well be gratified. 

3. As a final principle fundamental to 
proper teacher-training as we view it, the 
student-teacher must secure her experience 
in a real publie school. It was mentioned 
earlier that the cooperative ideal in edueca- 
tion demands that the student be given 
basie training in the practice of his field 
and concurrent and thoroughly coordi- 
nated training in the science underlying 
the practice. In my judgment the so-called 
model practice schools of many teacher- 
training institutions are, in both their 
theory of organization and method of op- 
eration, failing to practice what all of 
their instructors are preaching from their 
several classroom pulpits. The theory and 
practice departments are separately organ- 
ized, the practice school is generally small 
and narrowly selected and often for rea- 
sons not conducive to normality, the entire 
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atmosphere is charged in ways largely for- 
eign to a typical public school situation; 
in short, the student spending the terminat- 
ing months of her professional preparation 
in teaching in the typical model school in- 
variably finds a great hiatus between the 
institution of the June graduation and the 
real one of the following September. Dis- 
illusionment and readjustment are re- 
quired. Loss is inevitable, sometimes fatal 
both to the pupils and the teacher. It is 
preventable if the full professional train- 
ing is tied up with the concrete work of the 
publie school rooms and reaches its culmi- 
nation with the mature fifth-year student- 
teacher having complete charge of a class- 
room under the supervision of both a co- 
operating teacher skilled in classroom pro- 
cedure and the university specialist in edu- 
cational theory and practice. 

The principles mentioned above secure 
us several distinguishing features: 

(1) Our students are presented with 
real teaching situations, wherein we try to 
get them to see both the beginning and the 
end of the educative process. Unfortu- 
nately we as yet do not know much about 
the beginning of that process or what it in- 
volves beyond that narrow sector of pupil 
experience between 9:00 a. m. and 4:00 p. 
m. We know now that much is conditioned 
by pre-primary or pre-kindergarten expe- 
rience. Baldwin, Woolley, Towne and 
many others are beginning to tell us how 
much. If the job of any engineer, human 
or otherwise, logically starts with the most 
elemental phases of production; if, for in- 
stance, with a civil engineer, this means a 
start with a pick and shovel; if the engi- 
neer must learn to know labor and to han- 
dle both labor and material, surely that 
human engineer of plastic childhood needs 
to know where his job begins. Is it too 
much to hope that, in perhaps a decade, we 
may so know and employ an undiscovered 
psychology and sociology that our young 
teachers may start even from the pick-and- 
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shovel stage of the teaching act? If we ¢ay 
succeed, perhaps it is not too much to hor, 
that the caste lines between the home 

ehurch and the school, better, between th 
kinaergarten and the grades, between +}, 


elementary and secondary schools wil! }y 
wiped out; that even the college itself may 
come, with the high school, to see th, 


‘*whole for which the part is planned. 

(2) Our system of cooperative teache, 
training brings the student-teacher fing hy 
to assume real responsibility for instruct 
ing and administering a_ typical class 
group. 

(3) Initiative and independence are ¢ 
veloped. With these comes a spirit o! 
search and strong professional minded. 
ness, these living on as the quickening 
spirit. 

(4) Cooperative help is always at hand 
when needed but not given except when 
necessary. 

(5) No loss in adjustment is found when 
regularly appointed to teach. No further 
apprenticeship is required, the teacher 
merely ceasing to go to school. 

(6) The student rates side-by-side with 
both the liberal arts and other professiona 
students of the university and hence pur- 
sues her chosen calling with a dignity to 
seldom found in teacher-training institu- 
tions, irrespective whether these are within 
the university or independent. 

In summary, I have endeavored to show 
exactly what is meant by the Cincinnat 
plan of cooperative teacher-training; that 
it is based upon principles demanding pre- 
liminary cultural experience and selection 
that it demands professional training 
which the practice and underlying theory 
of teaching are coordinated; that results 
are secured not incomparable to those «' 
manded for long by other professions; tha! 
the end-product justifies the means em 
ployed. 

Earlier I spoke of a Utopia, and ven- 
tured the hope that, in the concreteness 
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leal city, lessons might be learned and 
es seen so clearly that standards 
be formulated for application to at 
limited degree in less fortunate real- 
es. Given a municipal university operat- 
publie expense; a college of educa- 

, part both of the university and the 
school system; give that college the 
lege and obligations of training col- 
graduates to enter any one of the 
many complex lines of teaching required by 
great city school system; give that ecol- 
ege its publie schools for its demonstration 
oratories and teaching centers; finally, 
ts student-teachers for service ren- 
dered and, subsequent to gaining job-pro- 
ficiency, give them preferential appoint- 
ment for a permanent teaching position— 
s not all this Utopia brought to earth? 
\nd shall not standards be set deliberately 
bevond the customary, in order that the 
profession may rate with its peers, and that 
craduate may say with becoming pride 

‘“‘T am a teacher.’’ 

So do we envisage our Cincinnati plan of 
operative teacher-training. So have we 
nlanned our organization and so do we face 
e future—uneonecerned regarding num- 
bers, for ultimately numbers seek the high- 
est; uneoneerned that our standards de- 


th 


ege of education; vitally concerned to 
train, not the most but the best possible, ad- 
ditions to a great profession. 

L. A. PECHSTEIN 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





MOUTH HYGIENE IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Wirn the extension of the aims of edu- 
cation in general and elementary education 
in particular, the responsibilities of educa- 
tional institutions assume greater propor- 
tions. Many authorities agree that the 
purpose of the elementary school is to pre- 
pare children for better citizenship. Such 
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preparation is to be of a positive nature, 
whereby the child is equipped to meet the 
problems of life and their solution instead 
of avoiding them. The interrelationship be- 
tween physical well-being and mental well- 
being makes it thus imperative for the ele- 
mentary school to extend its activities: to 
train the child to acquire the desired habits 
of action, as well as mental development 
The mission of the elementary school is not 
fulfilled unless it equips the coming genera- 
tion with a healthy body and an intelleetu- 
ally sound mind for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual and, consequently, of the com- 
munity. 

This tendency of widening the scope of 
elementary school education to include 
physical training is noticed in the works of 
leading educational psychologists. Theo- 
retically it is conceded that the health of 
the child is an important factor in mental 
development but in practice very little of a 
real serviceable nature has thus far been 
done. Norsworthy? points out that the lag- 
ging in the matter of proper supervision of 
the child’s health is due to the following: 
(1) The family has the final say in matters 
pertaining to the removal of tonsils, ade- 
noids, choice of glasses, ete. The school 
has no power to enforce, but to recommend. 
(2) Most teachers have as yet not realized 
the importance of this part of their work 
and (3) Lack of means whereby actual care 
and treatment by expert physicians, den- 
tists, nurses, ete., is given to children in 
need. Realizing how little has been accom- 
plished thus far with regard to the general 
eare of the health of the child, there is little 
wonder that still less has been done in the 
eare of the hygiene of the mouth which is 
only a part of general hygiene. 


1 Parker, Samuel Chester, ‘‘General methods of 
teaching in elementary schools.’’ Ginn & Co., Bos 
ton, Mass, 1919. 

2 Norsworthy, Naomi, and Whitley, Mary T., 
‘*The psychology of childhood,’’ pp. 258. Mac 
millan Co., New York, 1922. 
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The reasons why the teaching of mouth 
hygiene in the elementary school as part of 
the general curriculum is not carried out, 
besides those enumerated above, are as fol- 
lows: 1. The subject of mouth hygiene and 
prophylaxis has not been presented to the 
publie in its true light, hence, little pres- 
sure has been brought to bear upon the at- 
tention of educators. 2. Most writers on 
the hygiene of the mouth and teeth have 
not presented the subject in a popular way 
in terms of present day medical and dental 
science, that is, the focal infection theory 
and dietetics. No attempt has as yet been 
made to incorporate the subject of mouth 
hygiene as an imperative subject of educa- 
tional psychology. It is the purpose of 
this paper to show that: 1. Mouth hygiene, 
in the wider sense, is a direct factor in the 
building of bodily resistance and preven- 
tion of infection and thus provides for 
mental efficiency; 2. That an understand- 
ing on the part of the teacher of child psy- 
chology, especially the laws of habit forma- 
tion and their application to health, will 
make it possible to prepare the child to 
derive the most from mouth hygiene; and 
3. Only through the familiarization on the 
part of the teacher with the fundamentals 
of mouth hygiene in the light of the focal 
infection theory and the science of nutri- 
tion can the teacher render the greatest 
service to the maintenance of the physical 
well-being of childhood and the rising gen- 
erations. The progress of dental and med- 
ical research within recent years affords us 
great benefits of a practical nature. The 
progress in the field of child psychology af- 
fords the teacher abundant material for 
practical purposes. It is thus for the ele- 
mentary school teacher to synthesize and 
combine the materials from both fields and 
mould a better, healthier and happier child- 
hood. 

The study of the child from the mental 
aspect alone has been considered by psy- 
chologists as unscientific. The life of the 
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child must be studied as a whole 
omit the physical aspect is equa! 
omission of probably one half of the lis, 
the child. The child should be studied 
its full setting, that is, accounting ;{ 
physical and mental factors, as wel! as +}, 
interdependence and interrelation of }ot} 
King*® holds that many problems of chi), 
psychology have been omitted in the olde, 
text-books. The problems referred to }y 
King are those pertaining to 
growth, the effect of disease on mental « 
velopment and the various causes of ments 
Only in taking into account a 


physical 


deficiency. 
the factors entering the child’s experienc 
ean a rational conclusion about child de. 
velopment be arrived at. Not only haw 
these problems been omitted in the discus 
sions of child psychology but in some in 
stances we find that some authors disagre 
with the notion that physical defects maj 
serve as causes of mental deficiency. Nors- 
worthy,* in 1906, stated: ‘‘Of course, it is 
generally accepted that health of the bod 
and health of the mind are elosely corr- 
lated, that a poorly nourished body is : 
drawback, to a certain extent, to ment 
growth and development. 
Norsworthy disagrees with the current be- 
lief as stated above. ‘‘These facts (refer- 
ring to the tables and figures in the book 
seem to justify the conclusion before men- 
tioned and to show that whatever idiot 
may be on the mental side, as far as it con- 
cerns physical conditions of growth, nutr- 
ment, ete., they are not far from ordinary 
children.’’ Norsworthy further 
‘In summing up this whole matter, I would 
say that the difference between idiots and 
other people is one of degree and not ‘ 
kind.’’ In her later work she modifies 


However 


3 King, Irving, ‘‘Psychology of child devel 
ment,’’ with an introduction by John Dew 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 190° 

4 Norsworthy, Naomi, ‘‘ Psychology of mental!) 
deficient children.’’ New York, 1906. Page 
Thesis for the Doctorate, Columbia Univ. 
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‘his view: ‘‘How great a handicap is poor 
th we do not know. That it is a handi- 
that some defects are a very serious 
cap, there can be no doubt.’’ Ter- 
is of the opinion that ‘‘ physical su- 
ority is usually accompanied by men- 
‘al superiority’? and for this reason good 
th should be considered a problem of 
ctical importance in education. ‘‘ The 
yposite opinion,’’ Terman states, ‘‘has 
een very widespread and has been made 
excuse for the common practice of re- 
straining the school progress of mentally 
In the exceptional case 
intellectual preeocity accompanied by 


rior children. 


ysical weakness, this is the wise course, 
it applied to supernormals as a class, the 
ple is unfavorable to the culture of 
genius and inimical to social progress.’’ 
A liberal attitude toward an educational 
icy is closely linked with and dependent 
ipon the viewpoint toward the value of 
hysical education, and vice versa. ‘‘ Real 
luecation would consist in assisting every 
lividual to develop the faculties with 
which nature had endowed him, and to 
train to their highest capacity any special 
talents that might reveal themselves during 
Mental nourishment is quite 
as necessary as physical nourishment.’ 
That physical defects are to a greater ex- 
tent responsible for mental delinquency has 
of late been aecepted by many progressive 
members of the medical profession. In 
dental research no less significant data have 
been obtained to substantiate the view that 
ack of mouth hygiene and presence of den- 
tal defeets are responsible for many sys- 
temic ills and mental disorders. 
Brown’ in a physical and psychologic 


the process. 


rms 


Lewis M., ‘‘Hygiene of the school 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
1914. Pp. 167-196. 

Gerst, Harold W., ‘‘The curse of education.’’ 
vrant Richards, 48 Leicester Square, London W. C., 
’Brown, Souger 2d, ‘‘The mental and physical 
faith of school children.’’ Journal A. M. A., 
‘0, No. 19, May, 1923. Pp. 1351-1346. 
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survey of 150 school children finds that 
poorly nourished children suffer in a par- 
ticular way mentally. Of those examined 
69 were cases of hypertrophied tonsils, 65 
defective teeth, 5 defects of the nervous 
system. Holt* emphasizes the fact that 
good school work can not be expected of 
malnourished children and a large part of 
the teacher’s time and energy is wasted ef- 
fort. 
resistance to infection, and the outcome of 


Properly fed children have a greater 


attacks of pneumonia, empyema, typhoid 
fever, or other infectious diseases will de- 
pend upon the nutritional factor. To keep 
the child healthy so that it may pursue 
school work efficiently, it is necessary to 
look after two essential factors: (1 
nutrition to maintain resistance to infee- 
tion and (2) the elimination of infection. 
MeCollum® that 
usually the primary cause of physical in- 
He also maintains 


proper 


holds malnutrition is 
feriority in children. 
that tooth decay can best be prevented by 
adopting a balanced diet. On the other 
hand, the dangers of infection teeth 
should not be overlooked. Cotton,’® in his 
extensive studies of insane patients at the 
New Jersey State Hospital at Trenton, be- 
lieves that when the first teeth of children 
are infected and decayed they should be ex- 
tracted. It is particularly important to 
take notice of the fact that infected and 
neglected teeth may not show symptoms 
of disease and yet may at a later period 
Kohn" re- 
ports nine cases where the patients were re- 
lieved from eye troubles after the removal 


ot 


cause grave systemic disorders. 


‘*Food, health and growth’’—a 
The Mac 


8 Holt, E. L., 
diseussion of the nutrition of children. 
millan Co., New York, 1922. 

® McCollum, E. V., 
nutrition.’’ The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1922. 


‘‘The newer knowledge of 
In 
Pp. 


~ 


10 Cotton, Henry A., ‘‘The defective delinquent 
and insane.’’ 
Pp. 63. 

11 Kohn, W. W., ‘‘Asthenopic reflex manifesta 
tions between eyes and teeth.’’ Journal A. M. A., 
Vol. 80, No. 16, April, 1923. Pp. 1135. 
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ot one or two dead teeth. We have to-day 
that an un- 
healthy mouth will affect the health of the 
individual and interfere with the proper 
this 


sufficient evidence to show 


mental development. Especially is 


true in the case of children as shown by 


Leak.*? Fones'® finds that defective 
teeth and malnutrition constitute the 
greatest percentage in the list of factors 


which are responsible for physical defects 
Such children are 
susceptible to colds, measles, mumps and 


in children examined. 


In an exami- 
nation of 6,000 children at the Forsyth In- 
firmary, Pollini found that 11 per cent. of 
the children 
malocclusion had been totally free from 
disease and showed physical, mental and 
nutritional The role 
mouth infections play in causing systemic 
disease has been pointed out by Bell,’* and 
he therefore suggested their prevention by 
starting with the care of children’s teeth. 
In a determine the extent to 
which oral infections and diseases of the 


other diseases of childhood. 


free from dental earies and 


balance. serious 


survey to 


teeth may serve as causes of organic disease, 
it was found that in diseases like acute ar- 
ticular rheumatism, myocarditis, anemias, 
uleers of the stomach and infectious endo- 
carditis, oral infections were positive caus- 
ative factors.** That defective teeth are an 
important factor in the child’s class work 
has been recognized by state authorities.*® 
‘‘From the standpoint of school progress, 
carefully kept records have indicated tooth- 
ache as one of the most frequent causes of 
absenee from school and that neglected 
mouth conditions are responsible for a very 


‘Influence of teeth the 
Hospital Social Service, Vol. 


12 Leak, W. H., 
health of child.’’ 
VI, pp. 270. 

18 Fones, A. C., ‘*‘ Diet 
Dental Cosmos, May, 1923. 

14 Bell, G. H., ‘‘ Teeth, tonsils and toxemias.’’ 
Dental Cosmos, May, 1921. 

15 Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 
Insurance Co., 1922. 

16 Bulletin, Department of Health, New York, 
Jan., 1921. 


upon 


in relation to teeth.’’ 


Pp. 525-526. 
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high percentage of retardation in sx 
work.’”’ 
Sallou,’? having carried out a mout! 
giene program for the state of Virgin; 
concludes that if the children are to be , 
ucated to the importance of dental! car 
must be made a part of the curriculum 
Bridgeport the Board of Education ha 
forced several health standards for the | 
motion of pupils, of which the denta 
quirement consists in having 1, 
mouth, 2, home care and 3, no unfilled ; 
ties in teeth. 
From an educational point of view j: 
important to maintain child mouth hygix 
during the elementary school period. Thy 
school should adopt a plan which will i: 
sure the prevention of mouth infections 
This would require that the teacher 
equipped with a knowledge of the essenti 
of mouth hygiene. A plan of merels 
parting knowledge to children wil! 
solve the problem. Children 
taught mouth hygiene by actually taking 
care of their mouths and teeth. The by 
way of learning is by doing. 
The purpose of teaching hygiene is pr 
marily to influence conduct by inducing 
proper habit formation. Especially is this 
important in the early years of life whe 
the child is in the most plastic period 
Habits are formed in infaney and chi 
hood due to the very nature of the nervous 
system irrespective of whether training 's 
given to the child by parent or teacher. |' 
is, therefore, most practical to utilize t! 
tendency of learning by providing 
proper environment for the child and thus 
direct habit formation in the desired chan- 
nels. In this early age muscular habits ar 
best formed and, in conjunction wit! 
correct physical habits, attention should | 
directed toward habits of mouth clea! 
ness. 
The two psychological laws of habit f 
17 Ballou, N. T., ‘‘Report of the director 
mouth hygiene, State Board of Health of | 
Dental Cosmos, April, 1923. Pp. 401 


should 
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ma 1, the law of exercise and the law of 
fect, have a practical bearing relating to 
th hygiene. Teachers and parents must 
not feel content with merely telling the 
ed hild to clean the teeth, rinse the mouth, 
ut they must see to it that it is actu- 
ly ally done, 
is habit or automatie function estab- 
shed. Repetition should be accompanied 


for only by repetition, by exer- 


re. satisfactory results and, to achieve this, 
ertificates, rewards, diplomas and other in- 
wements for home care of the mouth have 
by many 
ols. This will stimulate interest 


been resorted to teachers in 
and 
serve aS an auxiliary to habit formation. 


teacher, of course, must observe that 
had habits are formed as these are dif- 


ns fjeult to break when once acquired. The 
be teacher must also bring about the proper 
als ental attitude of the child toward health 


disease and thereby increase the in- 
for the formation of health habits. 


+ m4 
? t \t 


be In the higher grades, the pupils should be 
ng given information regarding the benefits to 
yest be derived from a healthy mouth and the 
ngers to health and happiness resulting 
ri- from an unclean mouth. 
ng Many medical and dental authorities 
his have here and there indicated that the 
her mouth hygiene problem is not a purely den- 
od tal issue but is mainly an educational 
problem. 
ous Education in its wider sense must in- 
rs clude physieal education for the training 
It of proper health-habit formation. Im- 
this paired health reduces mental efficiency, a 
the | factor of great importance in carrying out 
hus the elementary school program. There is 
an- sufficient evidence to show that an unclean 


mouth may be the cause of impaired health 
and responsible for delinquency in child- 
| be hood. To prevent these possible defects 
the elementary school through its properly 
equipped teachers should incorporate in its 
curriculum those essentials necessary for 
the teaching of proper health habits. The 
benefits to be derived from such a program 
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of mouth care will be of inestimable value 
to the well-being of the individual, as well 
as the community. It is for social better- 
ment and general progress, that we may 
urge our educators to emphasize the prac- 
tical value of mouth hygiene in elementary 
school education. 
ALFRED AsGISs 


EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF ORALOGY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
IRISH TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


ACCORDING to special correspondence ot the 
Monitor Dublin, 
with the remuneration 


received by secondary school teachers was ex 


Christian Science from 


gen 
eral dissatisfaction low 
pressed in the Dail when the Intermediate Edu- 
The 


sum of £62,750 was eventually voted, which 


cation Estimates came up for discussion. 


with £72,000 previously voted, makes a total of 
£134,750 this 
minister of education was understood to be anx- 
the 


grants but he was unwilling to propose a fixed 


tor branch of education. The 


ious to increase intermediate education 
scale of salaries. 

It is said that as long as the Christian Broth 
ers continue to teach without salary—that is, as 
long as the government grants applying to them 
are paid into the central funds of their schools, 
out of which their living expenses and school 
upkeep are paid—there is bound to be dissatis- 


faction among the lay teachers. 


The estimates concluded with a vote of £20,- 
750 for universities and colleges, for which £90,- 
050 has already been voted on account. Pro- 


fessor Magennis, of University College, Dublin, 
stated that the finances of his college were in a 
poor way. They had a building debt of be 

tween £20,000 and £30,000. 
dowed with only £10,000 a year, an entirely in- 


The college was en 
adequate sum. In consequence, the professors 
and teachers were underpaid, and the funds 
were insufficient to supply new laboratories and 
other developments. 

Professor Thrift expressed satisfaction with 
the arrangements made with Trinity College by 
the present government, although realization 
Col 


was very far from expectation. Trinity 


lege, he said, would be the only university in 





Great Britain and Ireland subsisting on a reve- 
nue of pre-war proportions. Both Trinity and 
University colleges needed state aid, though 
Trinity was prepared to carry on until the gov- 
ernment could afford to deal with it more gen- 
erously. 

The importance of 
teachers for national schools, the popularizing 


university training of 
of the universities by university extension lec- 
tures, and the need for adding agricultural in- 
struction to the college curriculum were some ot 
The 


need for agricultural education was specially 


the points emphasized by the deputies. 


stressed on the ground that agriculture was the 
basis of Ireland’s economie life. 

Professor McNeill, minister of education, in 
concluding the the 
cause of the national calamity of the last twelve 


debate, said he believed 
months was defective education; but that the 
government’s resources were limited. He held 
the should take 


practical part in the training of teachers. 


universities would and some 


MEXICO’S SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Epucation in the Federal District, in which 
the City of Mexico is situated, and in the two 
territories existing in the Republic of Mexico, 
is under the control of the Federal Government. 
Local state governments have jurisdiction in 
the states over all schools, with the cooperation 
of the Department of Education and the Fed- 
eral Government, says an official Mexican bul- 
letin, abstracted in the New York Times, which 
supplies figures on the numbers of teachers and 
scholars. 

In addition to the regular schools, which have 
a staff of teachers paid by the Federal or by the 
State Departments of Education, at the end of 
1922 there were enrolled 2,000 volunteer teach- 
ers. Students of grammar and high schools are 
also supposed to act as teachers, concentrating 
their efforts among the illiterate classes. 

Referring to the establishment of 
schools under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ments of Education and Agriculture, the bul- 
letin cites another step taken by the govern- 
ment of Mexico to develop education. This is 


rural 


the sending abroad, mainly to the United States 
and Europe, of students of special merit, and 
the bringing to Mexico of professors from uni- 
versities and colleges of universal renown. 
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In the federal district, primary educa 
which is equivalent to the grammar-selhy 
cation in the United States, consists of six year 
after which the student goes to prep; 
school (high school), which covers five y, 
the following subjects being obligatory 

Spanish grammar, composition and lite; 
English, French or German, arithmetic, ; 
plane and solid geometry, biology, p! 
chemistry, history, economies, logic, ethics, 
raphy, music, drawing, manual training 
boys and domestic science for girls, physica] 
ture and military training. It was recent 
tablished in Mexico that in addition to th. 
subjects, a trade would have to be master 
all high-school students before their b 
cepted at the professional schools. 

In addition to the academic instructio 
in the preparatory schools, commercial « 
the 


and free, and besides the above subjects « 


are conducted, controlled by goverr 
are conducted in Greek, Latin, astrono: 


other subjects, with post-graduate adv: 
courses also. 

Sehools for teachers exist in Mexico City 
the Republic, 


schools, where practical farming is taught 


throughout also. agri 
dustrial schools are open in every city o! 


portance in Mexico. The bulletin conti: 


The National University of Mexico was { 
in the year 1553, and is one of the most 
America. It 


schools of medicine, law, pharmacy, eng 


institutions in Latin 


painting, sculpture, music, dramatic art 


Among the great number of special institut 
functioning in Mexico City, there are the § 
of Chemical Science, the School of Aviat 
Military College, the School of Mines and t 
ternational College of Archeology and Ethnolog 
Some of the most famous educational estal 
ments in Mexico are the medical, the law 
mining schools of Guadalajara and Merid 
University in Morelia, the 
schools in Monterrey, Oaxaca, Puebla 
Luis, the law school in Toluca and the Naval A 


law and m 


and § re] 


emy in Vera Cruz. 


JUVENILE COURT STANDARDS 


STANDARDS by which juvenile courts throu 
out the country can measure their work for ¢! 
dren have been published by the United States 
Department of Labor through the Childrens 





cepreMBER 8, 1923] 
1, in the report of a national committee 
ting of prominent juvenile court judges, 
tion officers and psychiatrists from many 

appointed by the U. S. Children’s 

e report of the committee, of which Judge 

rles W. Hoffman, of Cincinnati, is chair- 


as approved at a conference held this 

¢ in Washington by the Children’s Bureau 

| the National Probation Association. It is 

duct of two years’ study of the best 

ls of safeguarding the interests of the 

| through the courts. In drafting the stand- 

. recommended, the needs of rural as well as 

, communities were considered. Important 
mendations of the committee are: 

Every community should have a children’s 

t, equipped to deal with all cases in which 
| is in need of the protection of the state 
because of his own conduct, or because of 

ire of parents or guardians to provide 
per care. The court should be able to obtain 
risdiction over children at least until the age 
ergnteen. 

Children taken into custody should be shielded 
publie observation and from conditions 
might mark them as criminals, as for in- 

ce, transportation in a police van or escort 
niformed police officer. 

[he report outlines methods through which 
child may be given scientific treatment 

apted to his own needs. It also places em- 

sis on the care of the child in his own home 

is own community, except when adequate 

vestigation shows this not to be in the child’s 
est interest. 

The Children’s Bureau will endeavor to place 
the report in the hands of all judges and proba- 

officers and others engaged in juvenile 

wt work. It is called “Juvenile-Court 
Standards.” 

Members of the committee that drafted this 
report are: Judge Charles W. Hoffman, Hamil- 
ton County Court of domestic relations, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, chairman; Judge Kathryn Sellers, 

ivenile court of the District of Columbia; 
Judge Henry S. Hulbert, juvenile division of 
the probate court of Wayne County, Detroit, 
Michigan; Judge Frederick P. Cabot, juvenile 
court, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Miriam Van Waters, 
referee of the juvenile court of Los Angeles 
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County, California; Dr. William Healy, di- 
rector of the Judge Baker Foundation, Boston ; 
Dr. V. V. Anderson, associate medical director 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene; 
Charles L. Chute, secretary of the National Pro- 
bation Association; Herbert C. Parsons, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Probation Commis- 
sion; Bernard Fagan, chief probation officer of 
the children’s court of New York City; Joseph 
L. Moss, chief probation officer of the juvenile 
court, Cook County, Chicago, Illinois; Henry 
W. Thurston, of the New York School for 
Social Work, New York City; Ralph S. Bar- 
row, state superintendent of the Alabama Chil 
dren’s Aid Society; secretary: Emma O. Lund- 
berg, Children’s Bureau, United States Depart 
ment of Labor. 


NEW LAW SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


THE opening of the approaching academic 
year will see the enforcement of the new re 
quirements of the Association of American 
Law Schools in the 55 institutions belonging to 
the association. 

The first requirement is that, after Septem 
ber 1, 1923, the school shall demand of all can 
didates for its degree “either the completion of 
one year of college work or such work as would 
be accepted for admission to the second or 
sophomore year in the college of liberal arts of 
the state university or of the principal colleges 
and universities in the state where the law 
school is located.” After September 1, 1925, 
two years of college work or its equivalent will 
be called for. 

The second requirement effective this year 1s 
“resident study of law in day classes during a 
period of at least three years, 30 weeks each, 
and the completion of 50 credit hours in law.” 


Credit for night classroom instruction shall be 
given only when the candidate has passed written 
examinations in the subjects for which credit is 
given, which examinations shall be of the same 
standard as those given in corresponding subjects 
in the day school. 

3. The conferring of its degree shall be condi 
tioned upon the attainment of a grade of scholar 
ship ascertained by examination. 

4. It shall own a library of not less than 5,000 
volumes. 

5. Its faculty shall consist of at least three in 
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structors who devote substantially all their time 
to the work of the school. 
6. Each member shall maintain a complete in- 


dividual record of each student. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ARMY AND THE NAVY 


Tue educational programs established by the 
War Department and the Navy Department are 
described in advance sheets issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education in Bulletin, 1923, No. 28, 
on “Vocational Education,” written by William 
T. Bawden, assistant to the commissioner. 

Education in the army has been placed in the 
war plans division, under the general staff, and 
has had the services of an advisory board of 
civilian educational experts. The aim is to “fit 
men for effective military service and for sue- 
cess in civil life.” The technic and methods de- 
veloped “are regarded by those competent to 
judge as ‘a contribution of the highest order to 
the pedagogy and administration of trade teach- 
ing.’”’ Some of the features of the army plan 
are summarized as follows: 

(1) It gives an analysis of the trade on the 
basis of what a man must be able to do. 

(2) It lists the essential topics of information 
in the trade. 

(3) It requires the student to analyze his job 
in the terms of the operations of the trade. 

(4) It requires the student to make a definite 
plan of the order of procedure. 

(5) It enables the class, or individuals of the 
class, to handle any kind of practical job within 
the range of their ability and at the same time to 
get the utmost of the educational elements out of 


it. 
(6) It eliminates the time element. When a 


man becomes proficient in an operation he is given 
a proficiency mark. When he is proficient in all 
of them his training is completed without respect 


to time. 
(7) A statement can be given of exactly what 


a man is able to do. 

The educational work of the navy was reor- 
ganized last March as the training division of 
the bureau of navigation. The division consists 
of three sections: Training and education of of- 
ficers; training and education of enlisted men; 


morale and recreation. 

School work in the navy is optional. An edu- 
cation officer is detailed to the ship to encourage 
and aid the men in their school work. The com- 





manding officer sets aside specific times 


study. Eighty-one courses of instruction 
available, including steam engineering, gas , 


neering, electrical engineering, pharmacy 
general subjects. From November 1, to D 
ber 15, 1922, the central education offic 


out to the ships 58,429 lesson assign 


1,444 text-books, and 547 keys. 


THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF 


EXAMINERS 


Dr. WittiAM L. Errincer, superintend 
schools of New York City, has presented 
fense of the board of examiners of the 


publie school system who are now under 


gation by George J. Ryan, president of 


Board of Education. In an introductor 


to the twenty-fifth annual report of the su 


intendent of schools, Dr. Ettinger deals 


some of the criticisms made against th: 


aminers. He writes, in part: 

It is not surprising that a small percent 
unsuccessful candidates become dolorous crit 
the intelligence and of the integrity of th 
of Examiners. Indeed, one should expect t 
times the cumulative effort and criticism 
persons would find not only loud and cont 
expression but also would result in unwis: 
lative proposals. 

As the report states, the work of the ex 
must inevitably arouse a certain amount of 
criticism, because their function is to select 
from the many, and very often the many fe 
in refusing them a license the examiners 
shown everything from exceedingly poor ju 
to absolute prejudice and malice. In a vi 
sense the Board of Examiners stands at tl 


B 


Ty 


tals of a great educational system and is ol 


to let pass only such numbers as the systen 


in the immediate present and the near futur 


} 


only those who have proved themselves to 
very best of many applicants. 
Of late there has been some criticism 


alleged lack of business methods in the Boar 


Examiners. Unfortunately, the critics hav 


been wholly disinterested parties. It may be t! 


investigation will disclose that, while the m« 


conducting certain phases of the administra 


at 


+ 


+ 


and clerical work of the said board has beer 


such character as to justify criticism, it wil 


ably also reveal the fact that such shortcor 


were due to lack of financial ability, insuf 
clerical help or inadequate filing facilities, 
which conditions can be easily remedied by 


+ 


hes 
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and proper budgetary support rather 
us attacks which tend to imperil the 


tinger pays tribute to James C. Byrnes, 

L. Hervey and George J. Smith, the 

surviving members of the original Board 

iners: “They have rendered a service 

school system that makes each of us, 

e lowest to the highest rank, their grate- 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BUDGET OF 

NEW YORK CITY 


committee on finance and budget of the 
| of Education of New York City, headed 
\rthur S. Somers, presented the budget to 
rd at its meeting last week. According 
the New York Times, Mr. 
Somers pointed out that estimates for the com- 


account in 


year had been cut in every possible way but 
| actual needs of the system had been pro- 
e budget can be divided into two main di- 
s—$98,150,898 for the actual maintenance 
school system during 1924, and $40,536,- 
r the erection of new buildings and addi- 
The maintenance budget is divided into 
its: the general school fund, which pro- 
es for the cost of salaries of all members of 
supervising and teaching staffs and attend- 
ce officers, and the special school fund, which 
provides for the cost of all items other than the 
ries of the members of the supervising and 
ng staffs and attendance officers. 
Some of the large single items in the general 
| fund are: day elementary schools, $61,- 
946.47; day high schools, $13,365,001.98 ; 
ng trade, high and elementary schools, $1,- 
93,543.63; supervision (including superinten- 
lents, examiners, directors, supervisors, inspec- 
$721,469.32 ; officers, 
day vocational and trade schools, 
. for teachers, 
day continuation schools and 
(compulsory), $495,527.85; substitute 
service for absentees in day activities, $1,109,- 
‘85.40; vacation schools (elementary and high), 
*141,710.30; playgrounds, $177,075.86; after- 
school athletic centers and competitions, $171,- 


rs, ete.) attendance 


$717,812.22: 
$657,920.19; training schools 


$455,520.69 ; 


asses 


Large items of the special school fund are: 
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ordinary repairs, replacements, alterations, bet- 
terments, ete., $4,220,000; general and special 
educational supplies and equipment, $3,363,- 
880.73; custodial service, $3,566,724.50: salaries 
ol officers, clerks, inspectors, drafttsmen and 
mechanics (less accruals), $2,120,875.43: fuel, 
$1,328,000 ; office supplies, equipment, telephone 
service and other expenses of administration, 
$350,985.65 ; 


638.95; rentals, $187,823; enforcement of com- 


transportation of pupils, $382,- 
pulsory education, truancy and census laws, 
exclusive of salaries, $104,119.21 

The building budget of $40,536,300, which 
was presented by Dr. John A. Ferguson, chair 
man of the committee on buildings and sites, is 


Manhat 


tan will get two new schools, two additions and 


to provide about 60,000 new sittings. 


four auditoriums; the Bronx will get seven new 
schools and one auditorium; Brooklyn will get 
five permanent new schools, two temporary, six 
additions, and two auditoriums; Queens will get 
eight new permanent buildings, seven tempo 
Ele 
mentary school buildings are to cost $29,501,600 
and $1,636,700. High-school 
will eost $3,375,000, and sites $80,000. 


rary, one addition, and one auditorium. 


buildings 
Vor ii- 


will 


sites 


and continuation school buildings 


$2,925,000 and sites $320,000. 


Deer 


tional 
total 
vention work is to cost $1,000,000 

Next year’s budget will require the city to 


Fire pre 


provide an increment over the present year of 
$1,655,873.17. 


increases for elementary school principals, eve 


The new budget provides salary 


ning school teachers, teacher-clerks, and to em- 
ployes in other branches in the school system. 
A saving will be effected by eliminating the pay 
of pupils of the teachers’ training schools who 
have been paid $2 a day for practice teaching. 
Further economy will be effected by discon- 
tinuing the present system of assigning a prin- 
cipal to a school of eighteen classes. It is pro- 
posed to assign principals hereafter only to 
schools of twenty-five classes. 

Reduction of the appropriation over last year 
for ordinary repairs and replacements will re 
sult in further economy, as will also retrench 
ment in the publie lectures. 

With regard to the increased rates of pay 
provided for evening elementary school teach 
ers, Mr. Somers said, in presenting the budget: 
has included the 


Your committee 


IRG 


with the distinct understanding that the qualifica 
tions for eligibility to teach in evening schools will 
be raised to a efficient 


teachers. It is not the intention of the committee 


point which will secure 
to increase the compensation of unqualified teach- 
ers, but to provide a rate which will attract and 
keep those who are qualified. To-day, even the 
most ardent advocates of evening schools criticise 
the quality of teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. W. O. THompson, who this year cele- 
brates his twenty-fifth anniversary as president 
of the Ohio State University, will make a study 
of higher institutions of learning in the leading 
countries of the world on a leave of absence 
from March 1, 1924, to July 1, 1926. 
John J. Adams, dean of the College of Law, 


will be acting president. 


Judge 


Dr. Encar Faus Smiru, professor of chem- 
istry and former provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been made an officer of the 
Honor of The French Em- 


in transmitting the honor, that it 


Legion ot France. 


bassy said, 
was given in recognition of the part taken by 
Dr. Smith in the Pasteur this 
country, his high rank as a scientific man, and 


the friendly attitude he has shown 


celebration in 


towards 


France in his public addresses. 


Tue University of Strasbourg has conferred 
the title of doctor honoris causa on Drs. Simon 
Flexner and Jacques Loeb, of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical William H. 
Welch, of the Johns Hopkins University; Wil- 
liam Maddock Bayliss and Ernest Henry Star- 
ling, of the University College of London; John 
Newport Langley, of the University of Cam- 
bridge; Edward L. Ehlers, of the University of 
Copenhagen; Jules J. B. Bordet, of the Univer- 
Edoardo Perroncito, of the 


Research ; 


sity of Brussels; 
University of Turin, and Santiago Ramon y 


Cajal, of the University of Madrid. 


Dr. ArtHuR A. Noyes, director of the Gates 
Chemical Laboratory of the California Institute 
of Technology, has been elected an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
There are fifty-seven honorary fellows of the 
society, seven of whom are Americans. Of 


these a majority are from the Pacific coast, 
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namely, in addition to Dr. Noyes, William \ 
lace Campbell, president of the Universit 
California and honorary director of 
Observatory ; Ellery Hale, h 
director of the Mt. Wilson Observatory; D 
las H. Campbell, professor of botany, St: 
One of the other three me 


George 


University. 
Dr. Albert A. Michelson, professor ot 

at the University of Chicago, is also res 
associate of the Mt. Wilson 
the California Institute of Technology 


Observati 


H. L. Wurrrievp, of Columbus, Miss 
president of the Mississippi State Coll 


Women, was nominated for governor i 
sissippi at the Democratic primaries on Aug 
28. Nomination is equivalent to electi« 

Beaver COLLEGE announces the elect 
Dr. Lynn H. Harris as president to 
the Reverend Mr. James M. Thoburn, \ 
signed some months ago. Dr. Harris | 
head of the English department at F) 
College for a number of years and pri 
taught at Northwestern University, H: 
University, the University of Chattanoog 
the University of Illinois. 

Proressor A. H. Parrerson, head 
department of physics and dean of the § 
of Applied Science in the University of N 


941 


Carolina, will spend the year 1923-24 
at Harvard University, on leave of 

His place will be filled during his abs 
Dr. Paul H. Dike, who has been in charg: 
physics at Robert College, Constantinople, 
some years past, though Dr. Otto Stuhiman, 
will serve as head of the department, w! 
duties of the deanship will be assumed | 
J. M. Bell, of the department of chemistr 


Dr. Henry F. Hoirzciaw, dean of the 
of commerce and marketing at the Ok! 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, has 
cepted an appointment as dean and head « 
department of social science of the Virg 
Polytechnic Institute. Other resignations ‘ 
W. B. Mikesell, associate professor of « : 
merce, who will go to the University of Oreg . 
Eugene, as assistant professor of marketing 
and Carl P. Burch, assistant professor ot! « 
nomics, who has been appointed instructor 2! ns 
assistant to the dean of the Graduate Scho the 
Business Administration of New York U | 


sity. 
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2) tr the University of Missouri, Eli Stuart 


es, of Beloit College, has been elected pro- 
Li essor of astronomy; Dr. W. B. Robertson, of 


= ‘ 


University of Kansas, assistant professor 


oug- zoology, and Dr. H. C. Howard, Jr., assistant 
fessor of analytical chemistry. 


Miss AMANDA LUELF, a graduate of the Uni- 
rity of Missouri and a teacher of several 
; experience, heads the English department 


+ Montana Wesleyan College this year. 


De. James Harvey Rocers, of Cornell Uni- 
, has returned to the University of Mis- 


Mf souri as professor of economies. 


= Miss Mapes T. Bocart, former head of the 
rtment of food and cookery at Syracuse 

Miss 
Pearl MacDonald, resigned, as head of the eco- 
es extension the 
Miss Bogart is a graduate of 


versity, on September 1 succeeded 


work of Pennsylvania 
College. 

University of Minnesota and studied also 

whers College, Columbia University. 


Waytanp D. Towner, who has been secre- 
of the general alumni association of the 
of Maine, will, on October 1, join 


| versity 


the Boston staff of the American Red Cross. 


De. C. H. SranGe, dean of the veterinary 
livision of the Iowa State College, was elected 
lent of the American Veterinary Medical 


the Montreal last 


Association at convention 


Proressor G. N. Caper, director of the Train- 
ng High School at the University of Arkan- 
sas, Will be in charge of the Texarkana Teach- 
ers’ Institute to be held in September. 


Dr. THORNWELL Jacoss, president of Ogle- 
horpe University, Atlanta, has gone to Eng- 

nd to obtain the plans of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, University of Oxford, in order to produce 
1 copy on the grounds of Oglethorpe. A col- 
ege will be built there, devoted to courses in 
banking and commerce, in memory of Robert 
J. Lowrey, a Southern banker. 


ng Viapiuir Rostne, of the Eastman School of 


Musie of the University of Rochester, is hold- 
ng auditions in eastern cities of candidates for 
the twelve scholarships offered by Mr. George 
The scholarships include tuition fees 


el Eastman. 
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and an allowance of $1,000 a year for living 


expenses. 


THROUGH an exchange between 


Stanford University and Colorado A 


agreement 
“ieultural 
College, Professor Geo. T. Avery will take ad- 


vanced work at Stanford the coming year. 


Dr. Karu J. HouzinGer, of the school of edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago, will, dur- 
ing the autumn, study statistics with Professor 
Karl Pearson at the University of London. 


Dr. ALLER G. ELLIS, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of pathology Medical Col- 
Philadel phia, Bangkok, 


Siam, where he will take charge of the patho 


at Jefferson 
lege, has sailed for 
logical department of the Royal Medical Col 
lege, Bangkok, under the auspices of the Rocke- 


feller Foundation of New York. 


CHARLES D. Hine, secretary of the Connecti- 
cut State 
1920 and earlier superintendent of the Norwich, 
Conn., schools, died at Winsted, Conn., on Au 


gust 27, aged seventy-eight years. 


3oard of Education from 1883 to 


THe body of Franklin H. Sargent, head of 
the Sargent School of Dramatic Art in New 
York, was found in a Plattsburgh, N. Y., hotel 
last week, with a revolver in one hand. A grad- 
Mr. Sargent 


taught dramatic art in the United States and 


uate of Harvard, studied and 


Europe for many years. 


EUGENE B. CALLAHAN died in Seattle on July 
30. He was born in 1874 and was educated at 
the Brockport Normal School and at Colgate 
His teaching career included the 
Richfield 


superin 


University. 
principalship of the high schools at 
Springs and Little Falls, N. Y., the 
tendency of schools at Little Falls, and the 
principalship of the Hebrew Technical Institute 
in New York. 
Maemillan Company in 1912, first in the Boston 
office, then in New York. 
For some years he was editor-in-chief of ele- 


He became associated with The 
the home office in 


mentary school books; for the past three years 
he was director of their foreign business and 


library business. 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission 
announces an examination for chief naturaliza- 
tion examiner (consulting specialist in adult 


immigrant education). Receipt of applications 
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will close September 25. The examination is to 
fill a vacancy in the Bureau of Naturalization, 
Department of Labor, at entrance salaries 
ranging from $3,500 to $5,000 a year, and va- 
cancies in positions requiring similar qualifica- 
tions. The duties are to supervise others en- 
gaged in citizenship training work; to prepare 
courses in citizenship training for teachers of 
the public schools to engage in immigrant edu- 
cation among adults; to prepare courses in 
citizenship for the training and education in 
citizenship responsibilities of adult aliens desir- 
ing American citizenship; to conduct teachers’ 
institutes for the preparation of teachers of 
adult immigrants. Competitors will not be re- 
quired to report for examination at any place, 
but will be rated on their education, experience 


and a thesis to be filed with the application. 


Tue nineteenth annual conference of the 
Eastern section of the Chinese Students’ All- 
ance will be held at Brown University trom 
September 7 to 17. There are at the present 
time approximately two thousand Chinese stu- 
dents in American colleges and universities, 


most of whom are in the Eastern States. 


Ar the general public meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Chemical Society on September 11, ad- 
dresses of welcome will be delivered by C. H. 
Hall, chairman of the Milwaukee Section; the 
Honorable Daniel Hoan, mayor of Milwaukee; 
the Honorable Emanuel Philipp, president of 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, and 
President Fox, of Milwaukee University. The 
general addresses at this meeting will be deliv- 
ered by Dr. Charles F. Burgess, who will speak 
on “Marketing chemical discoveries,” and Dean 
R. T. Kendall, of the Medical School, North- 
western University, who will speak on “Bae- 


teria and the chemist.” 


A NEW teachers college has been created in 
the Texas state system, the Stephen F. Austin 
State Teachers College, situated at Nacog- 
doches. The college will open on September 18. 
The president is A. W. Birdwell, M.A., of the 
Peabody College for Teachers. E. E. Davis, of 
the University of Texas, has been appointed 
professor of education. There are fourteen 


members of the faculty. 


Tue legislature has made special appropria- 





tions of $1,070,000 to the Michigan Collee 
Station for the ensuing biennium. This 
addition to the receipts from the mill tax, 
aggregate about $1,000,000 and are used 
tirely for operating expenses. The pri 
items in the special appropriation are $4 
for a horticultural building and gree) 
$300,000 for extension work, $150,000 
power house, $50,000 for a college hos 
$70,000 for research, and $100,000 for 
laneous buildings. 


Tue University of Pennsylvania plans 
immediate construction of an auditoriw 
administration building for athletie act 
buildings for the educational departm« 
dormitories and a clubhouse for the 


students. 


Tne trustees of Northwestern Unive 
have announced the gift of $100,000 fror 
C. Shaffer, publisher of The Chicago P 
other newspapers. The fund will be us 
the establishment of a professorship in the ( 


lege of Liberal Arts. 


A FunpD of $50,000 for the School of Jo 
ism of Washington and Lee Universit; 
completed when a contribution was m: 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As 
tion at a convention at White Sulphur Spri 


W. Va. 


THE New York State College for Tea 
will erect a large addition to its present b 
ing equipment. The new building group v 
known as “William J. Milne Hall,” and 
devoted to laboratory and recitation uses. I 
expected that the cost will be $500,000. P| 


are now being drawn by the state architect 


Tue trustees of Phillips Academy, And 
Mass., have received an anonymous gift ot 
thousand dollars, which is to be devoted t 
improvement of the grounds around thi 
main building. 


THE new alumni memorial stadium b 


constructed for the University of Akron will 
dedicated on October 13. The stands 
erease the seating capacity of Buchtel fr 
about 10,000 and will represent a total expe 
ture of $60,000. The larger part of this tu 
was financed by interest bearing notes so! 
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ersity athletic association to alumni and 
of Akron. 
be retired through the earnings of the 


It is expected that these 
hin a period of from five to seven years. 


ibrary of Middlebury College has re- 

| a bequest, by the will of the late Dr. J. 

W. Abernethy, of about 3,000 volumes of first 
s in American literature. Dr. Abernethy 

een a buyer of these for many years, spe- 

¢ in The Thoreau 


of this collection comprises some 750 


eertain authors. 


Derive an electrical storm on August 22 


¢ struck Brainard Hall, the main build- 
Central Alabama Institute at Birming- 
causing the complete destruction of the 
ilding and its furnishings. A special meet- 
¢ of the executive committee of the trustees 
as immediately ealled by the Rev. Mr. P. J. 
Maveety, one of the corresponding secretaries 
of the Board of Education for Negroes of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Inasmuch as this 
lding housed the classrooms, administrative 
es and was also used in part for dormitory 
purposes, its loss is a great blow to the institute. 
AmericAN Education Week will be ob- 
served the week of November 12 under the aus- 
the American Legion. Garland W. 
Powell, director of the National Americanism 
Commission of the organization, announced that 


the program provides for “Sermons on educa- 


pi es ol 


tion,” diseussions on citizenship, instruction in 
the proper way to observe patriotic customs, 
liscussion of adequate pay for instructors, cam- 
for the end of illiteracy and the obser- 
vance of “Physical education day.” 


paigi 


Tue United States Bureau of Education has 
iblished a pamphlet containing twenty-five 
pecimen junior high-school programs of study. 
Four of the programs are the work of state de- 
partments of publie instruction in Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Oregon and Pennsylvania, and 21 
trom eity school systems, as follows: Ardmore, 
Okla.; Austin, Minn.; Cleveland, Ohio; Cudahy, 
Wis.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Fargo, N. 
Dak.; Faribault, Minn.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Lexington, Ky.; Lewiston, Idaho; Los Angeles, 
Calif. ; Minn.; Murray, Utah; 


’ 


Minneapolis, 
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New Brunswick, N. J.; Oakland, Calif.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; Rochester, N. Y.; Savannah, Ga.: 
South Bend, Ind.; Winchester, Va 


Tue University of Chicago conferred an un- 
higher degrees at the 130th 
The total of 218 in 


Arts, 


usual number otf 


convocation on August 31. 


the Graduate Schools oi Literature and 


Science included 160 master’s degrees and 58 


doctor’s degrees. Twenty degrees were con 


ferred in the Divinity School, 18 in the 
School, and four in the Graduate School of 


Law 
Social Service Administration. In the colleges 
of Arts, Literature and Science, the School of 
Commerce and Administration, the School of 
Social Service Administration, and the College 
ot Education, 211 
lor’s degree, making a total of 471 degrees to 


students received the bache- 
be conferred at this convocation. Among the 
graduates were six Chinese, three Japanese, two 
Filipinos, one Greek, one Panamaian, and one 
One American candidate for the doe- 
Assuit 


Syrian. 
tor’s degree is president of 
Assuit, Egypt. 


College, 


ScHoLarsuip will be stressed throughout the 
66 college chapters of the Delta Tau Delta fra- 
ternity during the coming year, according to the 
program laid out at the forty-seventh conven- 
tion of the fraternity held at Cleveland last 
week. 


TRANSLATIONS have been completed of two 
stone tablets, found at Bethshan by the expe- 
dition of the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, which yield new and unexpected results 
in connection with Bible history, according to 
a Public Ledger dispatch from Jerusalem. New 
light on the captivity of the Jews under 
Pharaoh, of which only meagre accounts appear 
in the Scriptures, is shed by the tablets, large 
inscribed June by Dr. 
Clarence Fisher, leader of the expedition. 


stones discovered in 


Worp has been received through the Polish 
legation at Washington of the award of diplo- 
mas by the University of Lvov, at Lemberg, to 
nine students of the school of foreign service 
of Georgetown University. The students were 
selected by the foreign service school for a 
special summer course at the university in the 


history, geography and language of Poland, 


and are said to compose the first group ever 
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sent to that country officially by an American 


university. 


ForTY-SEVEN students from the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh, who are 
training as future inspectors of forests in In- 
dia, have been visiting the forests in the Canton 


of Freiburg, Switzerland. 


INTERNATIONAL exchange of commercial stu- 
dents is recommended in a recent report by the 
foreign commerce department committee of the 
United States. 


The committee asks American business concerns 


Chamber of Commerce of the 
to consider offering facilities for younger for- 
eigners to learn something about business meth- 
ods in the United States and to offer facilities 
for young Americans to study business abroad. 
It suggests American chambers of commerce 
abroad and the offices of the United States De- 
partments of Commerce and State as possible 
agencies for cooperation in securing opportu- 
nity for young American students wishing to 


study abroad. 


THe August number of The Landmark, the 
the English-Speaking 
Union, contains an editorial entitled ““Wanted— 
The editorial 
publie-spirited 


monthly magazine of 


A Rhodes Trust for Women.” 
“Why 
member of the English-Speaking Union endow 


closes : will not some 
some scholarships for British women in Amer- 
ican Universities and for American women in 
British Universities? Such an act would serve 
as a magnificent parallel to the munificence of 


Cecil Rhodes and Mrs. Henry P. Davison.” 


Tue Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that the Spanish universities 
have gone on a strike: an unprecedented event 
in Spain and perhaps in the whole world. The 
deans of the different faculties at meetings pre- 
sided over by the university rectors decided to 
close the schools until the superior police chief 
resigned. Because of some disturbance created 
by the students, police forees were mobilized. 
The students from other schools invited their 
medical colleagues to join in the protests, but 
met with a refusal. It so happened that, at that 
very moment, through some blunder, the police 
charged the students, clearing out both those 
willing and those unwilling to attend school. 
On the next day, when a policeman passed the 
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medical school in a street car, some students j 
The officer drew his revolver 


sulted him. 
On the ground that thy 


wounded four students. 
policeman acted on orders from the chi 

police, rectors, deans and professors decided ; 
close the schools until the chief was dismissed 
This happened three weeks afterwards, whe 
there was a change of administration and a 
cabinet was appointed. The minister of educa. 
tion, who happened to be a professor, strug 
gling between his duty to enforce the law 

with his school 


his wish to stand associat 
solved the difficulty by extending the lengt| 
the course for as many days as the strike migh; 
continue. 

Tue Living Age reports that a controvers 
recently developed at Tokyo University, Japa: 
between the president and six members of 
faculty. The students sided with the profess 
and when the president dismissed the professo: 
the students invaded his room and forced hi: 
The Herald of As 
“This is 4 
the first time on record in the educational his- . 
tory of this country that the president of a uni- 
versity has been beaten and kicked by his stu- 
Apparently the students have the gov- Mi 


sign a promise to resign. 
in mentioning the incident observes: 


dents.” 
ernment on their side—at least the Minister o! 
Education is said to have taken measures to re- 
move the president. 


WE learn from the Journal of the America 
Medical Asociation that Professor Hellpach, o 
Karlsruhe, who was for many years editor o! 
the Aerztliche Mitteilungen, the official organ o! 0 
the Leipzig League (a league of German physi- 
cians for the protection of their economic 
terests), has been chosen Kultusminister (ot 
public instruction, ete.) of Baden. Hellpac! ers 
has been politically active for many years, and 
is one of the leaders of the democratic Landes 
partei. In 1906 he became an instructor 1 
polytechnical school in Karlsruhe, where, atte 
the war, he accepted the chair of applied ps) 
chology and pedagogies. He has been devoting 
himself of late to the problems of technical in- 
dustrial education, and has been collecting ma- 
terial for a large work on the scope of the edu- 
cational task of secondary schools, viewed fro! 
a critical and technical standpoint. He was 
member of the Landeschulkonferenz of Bade Ju 
and the Schulkonferenz of the German empir Du 


- 
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University of Calcutta, India, has in- 
he following professors to give lectures 
e university: (1) Professor M. Winternitz, 
‘he Prague University, to lecture on “Prob- 
< in the history of Sanskrit literature”; (2) 
Honorable Bertrand Arthur Russell, Cam- 
for readership lectures; and (3) Pro- 
W. W. Willoughby, professor of politi- 
sience in the Johns Hopkins University, 
asked to accept appointment as Tagore 


re, 


fessor of law and to deliver a course of lec- 
on “The fundamental concept of public 


Edueation Department of the London 
County Council has made arrangements to re- 
neat the course of lectures for teachers which 
For the 
session 1923-24 the subjects include wireless 


been successful in former years. 
telegraphy, aviation, domestic handicraft, the 
er, art, poetry and the drama. 

the lecturers are Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
, Sir Israel Gollanez, Sir Frederick Sykes, 
Halford Mackinder, Sir Napier 
Shaw, Professor J. A. Fleming, Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins, Mr. Walter de la Mare, Mr. John 


Among 


M.P., Suir 


Bailey, Mr. St. John Ervine, Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott, and Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. Lectures 
“Climbing Mount Everest” and “Scott's 


Expedition to the South Pole” will be given by 
members of those expeditions. Last year, for 
the first time, the lectures were self-supporting, 

| the attendance reached 15,000. The fees 
tor the lectures are 50 per cent. higher for “out- 
teachers than for teachers in the Lon- 
don County Council area. 
n teaching in London is eligible for admission 


county 


Any person engaged 


on the same terms as those applicable to teach- 
ers in the London County Council schools. The 
tee averages about one shilling a lecture. 


SCHAENBRUNN CASTLE, near Vienna, the for- 
mer palace of the Austrian Hapsburgs, is being 
ised as a labor college conducted by the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. Of inter- 
national background and scope, this college is 
me manifestation of the educational impulse in 
he labor movement of Europe. 


; 


A special holiday course for English see- 
ondary school teachers opened in Vienna on 
July 31 and elosed at Salzburg August 12. 
During their stay in Austria the visitors, some 
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sixty in number, were given the opportunity to 
study the organization of Austrian schools and 
the important educational reforms introduced 
during the iast three years. The aims of these 
reforms of the school system are, first, to afford 
equal educational facilities to all fit to avail 
themselves of them, rich and poor alike; and, 
mode of teaching 


secondly, to introduce a 


which, instead of compelling the student to 
commit to memory imperfectly grasped mathe- 
matical formulae and chapter upon chapter of 
historical and scientific facts, will sharpen his 
mind so as to enable him to store knowledge 
with understanding. In fact, it is a campaign 
against “cramming.” The English visitors were 
likewise given the benefit of a series of lectures 
designed to improve their knowledge of the Ger- 
man language and German literature. A large 
number of excursions, arranged by the Austrian 
scheme, have 


and English organizers of the 


been made to points of interest. 


WITH a view to developing education for the 
Negroes of South Africa, after the example of 
Hampton, Tuskegee and other American schools 
for Negroes, the British advisory committee on 
African education has recently been established. 
The committee was formed as the result of the 
work of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, educational 
director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, of New 
York City, who was chairman of the African 
Education Commission which made an educa- 
tional survey of the west coast of Africa in 
1921-22, 
America after a three-months’ trip to England 
It was the 


and who has recently returned to 


and the continent. report of the 
African Edueation Commission, with its 
view of education in modern life, that 
lated the English government in breaking away 
from traditional methods in colonial education, 


new 


stimu 


aceording to a statement recently made in Par- 
liament by Major Ormsby-Gore, under-secre- 
tary of state for the colonies. The Under-See- 
retary said: “We were led to this largely as a 
result of a most extraordinarily interesting re- 
port prepared by Dr. Jesse Jones. He has 
made a most helpful contribution to the subject 
of African education from the point of view ol 
the native.” 

THe present “new thought” movement in 
China has caused an increase of 78 per cent. in 
the number of students enrolled in the College 


9Qo9 


of Yale in China, according to H. H. Vreeland, 
executive secretary, in his report to the presi- 
dent of Yale Many 
were turned away because of inadequate dormi- 
The trustees have 


University. applicants 
tory and teaching facilities. 
been forced to limit the freshman and sopho- 
Nine of 


the eighteen provinces of China sent representa- 


more classes to sixty each next year. 


tives to the middle school during the past year. 
Most of them are of the wealthy or scholar 
class, formerly most opposed to the introduction 
of foreign education. Mr. Vreeland attributes 
this change of heart to the high standards main- 
tained at the Yale school, the opportunity to 
study English at first hand, and the lack of stu- 
dent-strikes, which have been common in Chi- 
In the middle school last year 87 
All 
per 


nese schools. 
per cent. of the pupils were non-Christian. 
salaries at Yale in China were raised 25 
cent. this year on account of greatly increased 
living costs. New faculty appointments include 
Charlotte W. Gilman, Yale M.A., and Francis 
B. Comstock, of New Haven, Conn.; Orrin M. 
Corwin, Jr., of Minneapolis; Ray Palmer 
Foote, of Washington, D. C., and Thomas Ven- 
num, of Watseka, Ill., graduates of Yale Col- 
lege in 1923. Clarence H. Kelsey, of New York 
City, has resigned the presidency of the Yale 
Foreign Missionary Society and has been suc- 
ceeded by Anson Phelps Stokes, former secre- 
tary of Yale University. 

Nature states that the April number of “The 
University Bulletin,” issued by the Association 
of University Teachers, contains some interest- 
ing statistics of salaries of teachers in the Eng- 
lish provincial universities, 15 of the London 
colleges, the Welsh colleges and 4 other univer- 
sity colleges. From these statistics the follow- 
ing mean salaries of full-time teachers have 
been calculated: of 478 professors, £933; 970 
assistant professors, readers and _ lecturers, 
£450; 548 assistant lecturers and demonstrators, 
£299. Another table, designed to indicate the 
extent of the hardship suffered by university 
teachers who have spent some years in school 
teaching through those years not counting tow- 
ards pension, brings out the fact that in 12 uni- 
versities and university colleges 175 teachers 
have had 1,446 years of school service, while in 
some as many as one third of the teachers have 
Steps are being taken to cul- 


taught in schools. 
tivate relations with teachers in universities in 
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Dominions Overseas and in the 


It is stated that university t 


the 
States. 
associations already exist for the United Sta: 
and Canada, South Africa, Australia, \ 
bourne, Queensland, West Australia, a 
mania, and that others are projected fi 
Adelaide, Syd 


toba, Saskatchewan, 


Hong-Kong. 


Tue National Woman’s Trade Union Li 
of America announces the establishnx 
training school “to give training and oppor 
nity to the girl who wishes to become q 
the 


Young women are invited to apply for ad 


as an active worker in labor mov 
sion who have shown ability as organizer 
their trade or their own city, or have awak« 
to a sense of their capacity to give ser 
some branch of the labor movement. 1, 
the National Women’s Trade Uni 
League offers five scholarships. The 
ships are for six months, and are of the \ 


women 


sche 


of $750 each, covering an allowance for 1 
tenance, tuition and books, and railway fare t 
and from Chicago. Students may also be s 
by their own International Union, State Fi 
Labor Bod; 


eration of Labor, or Central 
which case the cost of training may be met : 
whole or in part by that group. In order t 
earry the work, the student should have a co: 
mon school education, be able to read and writs 
English, and be in good physical health 


JoHN J. DONNELLY, business agent for 
of the bricklayers locals of New York City, | 
informed Mayor Hylan’s Commission on Se! 
that 
tracted to New York by the high wages pre\ 
ing, will be restricted to work on public sel 


Construction hereafter bricklayers, 


buildings. August cards will be refused to su 
bricklayers who will not agree to work 
school buildings at the $12 rate. Further: 


the cards will be so marked. 





DISCUSSION 


DEMOCRACY, DETERMINISM AND 
THE I. Q. 


Most controversies in the 
human thought have resulted in peace with 
Usually an armistice has been declared 


when it was discovered that the question at issu 


history ol 


victory. 
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ot be settled until certain terms were 
nd certain apparently minor issues 
Very often these minor issues have 
he bone tor a new contention. The 
of whether or not animals have intelli- 
d the question of the freedom of the 
examples of this kind of a controversy. 
ines of these historic controversies, we 
debating about the nature of intelli- 

d the nature of freedom. A hypotheti- 
tentative definition of intelligence has 
ssumed by a group of workers whom we 
intelligence testers, and, for conveni- 

et us speak of them as testers. This view 
ntelligence is held in several forms by dit- 
t testers, but there is rather general agree- 
t that it is a capacity which, when existing 
high degree, enables its possessor to do 
esstully tasks assigned by public schools and 
eet successfully the requirements of his 
environment. It is also assumed that the 
of this capacity which will be the pos- 

ion of an adult individual can be predicted 


wcurately measured in early life. The testers 


rther assume that by predicting an individ- 


's intelligence, this individual can be guided 
wre sately along the paths of vocational, avo- 


nal and other social activities. Thus it is 


umed that much saving could be effected and 


greater efficiency would result in the lives of 


+} 


1 


} 
dl 


f 


se persons SO guided. 

he opponents of this view assert that the 
diction of the limit of an individual’s mental 
elopment would be disastrous to that indi- 
ual. The contention here seems to be that 
cataloging of individuals into a category of 


rage, subnormal or superior intelligence lim- 


their ambition, destroys their initiative and 


nds to place them in an intelligence caste, so 


nr 
vie 


ne 


l 


hat a society in which the view of the testers 


dominates would soon become stratified and 
its vigor. There are several assumptions in 


hese two views which seem questionable at 
east. Let us deal with these assumptions by 
juestioning them directly : 


. Does the knowledge of the limit of his 
ure development vitally or fundamentally 


fluence an individual’s behavior ? 


na 


Does the cataloging of an individual ae- 


ording to his intelligence produce any marked 


in the attitude of society toward that 
vidual ? 


3. Has the use of intelligence tests introduced 
a new basis of classification or cataloging of 
individuals, or has it merely refined and made 
more scientific a long existing practice? 

There are perhaps other assumptions in these 
attitudes, but let us examine these three. 

Concerning the question of the influence of 
the I. Q., or any other measure of intelligence 
upon the individual to whom the score is as- 
signed, before we ask concerning the direction 
in which this individual’s views are changed, we 
might well ask what view of himself is probably 
held by the individual before his intelligence is 
measured. It has long been the practice of some 
of us to question college classes concerning their 
estimates of their own intelligence. When these 
ballots are secured by carefully worded ques 


tions and with every chance that the identity o 


f 
i 


the students will not be revealed, it is foun 
that nearly all college students consider them- 
selves to be of about average intelligence. When 
these people are measured by any otf the intelli- 
gence tests the results show that they are prac- 
tically all decidedly above average. Then here 
we have a group concerning whom the intelli- 
gence test would introduce an increase in their 
teeling of self-confidence or an increased evalua- 
tion of themselves. One might question then 
whether it is advisable for college students to 
have a better view of themselves than they ordi- 
narily possess. Very little is known concerning 
the estimates which people in general place 
upon their own intelligence. We could satel) 
question whether most of them let it influence 
their conduct to any considerable degree, but, 
leaving this for the moment and assuming that 
it does exercise all the influence that either test- 
ers or philosophers assume, it would seem that 
a considerable proportion, let us say 60 pe 
cent., hold that they are of average intelligence. 
It must be remembered, however, that most ot 
these assume that their intelligence may be in- 
creased by training and experience. Every 
army tester knows how frequently the enlisted 
men expressed this view. For the sake of our 
argument we might assume that 20 per cent. ot 
the people remaining think they are of less than 
average intelligence and that some 20 per cent 
think they are of more than average intelli- 
rence, Now what happens to a person who is 
overestimating his own intelligence when he is 
told the result of an intelligence test? Does he 
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immediately conclude that he must revise his 
plans and change his behavior accordingly, or 
“Well per- 
haps I am a nut, but I am physically strong 
and well, and by working a little harder I will 
trait in 


does he express something like this: 


get there anyhow.” Is there not a 


human nature which usually furnishes a com- 
On the other 


we might ask what happens to the individual 


pensatory self-estimate ? hand, 


who has underestimated his own intelligence. 
Suppose he is a barber (we are told that bar- 
bers do not need an I. Q. of more than 85). 
Suppose our barber is advised that he is a very 
superior individual. Does he immediately set 
about to train himself to live up to his possi- 
bilities or has the habit of barbering become so 
well fixed that he continues to make his living 
in that way and also continues, as he doubtless 
has in the past, to use his surplus intelligence 
in some supplementary activity such as a lodge 
or a church office. But suppose the test result 
is announced to a child before the question of 
vocation is determined. For the larger number 
who are of average intelligence, who perhaps in 
most cases consider themselves to be of average 
intelligence, the result of the test only confirms 
the views they have held. Perhaps in many 
cases these children do not aspire to any activ- 
ity which is unsafe with the intelligence they 
have. Proctor found that high-school people 
were rather prone to aspire to oceupations 
which were beyond their possibilities, but these 
were high-school students and the high-school 
influence is predominately in the direction of 
the professions and college. Here we have a 
definite problem, namely, what are the plans for 
the future held by the average school child? 
Would they be changed if these children knew 
their intelligence level? 

Let us now examine the effects which are pro- 
duced in a person’s social surroundings when 


his intelligence level is made known. Here 
again the important issue is, how do we regard 
our fellow beings at the present time? Do we 


tend to put them in classes on the basis of oceu- 
Among the 
eriteria for our cataloging do we normally con- 
sider what the testers have called intelligence 
Let us assume that we 
use five criteria, namely, wealth, race, sex, oecu- 
Let us assume farther that 


pation, wealth, family or what? 


as a prominent factor? 


pation, intelligence. 
we give criteria equal weight in cataloging a 
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Would the ques 


measure or int 


person as we do now. 
this: Does the 
change it as a factor from one fifth of 


come 


of the criteria to some other larger pro; 
If we measure intelligence successfully 
a valid criterion worth one fifth or mor 
ing people, has intelligence testing mad 
tribution by making more scientific on 
Obvious 


questions are not answered with sufficix 


criteria for classifying people? 


cision to make the answer a valid basis 
ing judgment on the intelligence testing 
ment. 
We might make another assumption, !y 
Let us assume that classifying of peo 
dangerous and tends to form castes. That 
that children in school days should be left 
little or no guidance concerning their ulti 
If this is tr 


for mak 


social and occupational levels. 


then instead of devising means 
classification accurate, we should exert our en 
gies to remove from our course of stud 
English, civies, history, literature, ete 
item which would tend to make them think 
terms of social levels or castes, or else we s! 
build a hierarchy of social levels and castes 
tell them all that they may climb ever upy 
on this ladder. Just where in this vie 
affairs should we place the man who 
handle large groups of people and sort ther 
the purpose of his organization, such as | 
manager of a factory, the head of the p 
department, the general in the army and othe: 
It would appear that we must have esoteric : 
exoteric views of ourselves if we make 
assumption. 

Now let us examine our third question. Ha: 
intelligence testing given us anything new | 
way of a view of human nature or is it meré 
refining a view which we have always le 
Even a superficial survey of history and !) 
ture would seem to indicate that we have al\ 
striven to find some basis for classifying hu 
beings. It is notable that various criteria 
furnished the basis for distinguishing betwe 


the aristocracy and slave classes and an} 


intermediate groups. Even our democra: 
failed to free us from this competition 
we say that there will always be an aristoc! 
and that the best we can do is to have the! 


worth-while type or shall we direct our energie 


~ 


toward achieving a freedom of anything 
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* caste system. These alternatives do 
to have been faced by either testers or 
hers. Let us assume that we wish to 
aristocracy, Which is inevitable, an 
which will minister in the largest 
the need of society. In that event, we 
eed to pick the membership of this aris- 
very early in life and give them a 
training for their future responsibili- 
This seems to be about what the testers are 
» to do, although they have not committed 
ves to the proposition that this group 
he recognized socially as an aristocracy. 
seem to assume that some will be leaders 
conspicuous way and that many will be 
tively inconspicuous servants of the race, 
h as laboratory workers and experimenters, 
will 


of the tools which millions use 
ut knowing the creator’s name. 
r we might make the other assumption 
10 form of aristocracy is tolerable, in that 
society need never resemble a hierarchy in any 
It this is true, then it would seem that 
at has seemed to be different degrees of in- 
telligence quantitatively are only different as- 
pects of human nature which should be treated 
That is to say, 


man whom we now call very intelligent or 


being coordinate in value. 
nius is merely serving the race in a way 
ch is slightly different from the man we call 
verage. Perhaps he has realized a more com- 
If this 
he true, then the question is, does the use of 


; 


plete development of all his capacity. 


gence tests drive us away from this con- 
eption, or does it by differentiating, especially 
school children, enable us to more nearly train 
their varying abilities. It would seem that all 
that intelligence testing is doing to destroy this 
view would be obviated if we could change the 
terminology and eall it something else rather 


an intelligence. The important thing here is 


that the alternative assumptions are neither one 
firmly established. 
One wonders why those opposed to the intel- 
gence testing movement have not taken the evi- 
lence furnished by the testers themselves and 
shown that even the most reliable intelligence 
On 
the other hand, should not the tester frequently 


mit 


+ 


tests fall very short of absolute precision. 


that the intelligence testing is a device 
omparable in many ways to the clinical ther- 
‘? The clinical thermometer shows that 
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the patient has a temperature. This tempera- 


ture may be caused by any one of many organ- 


ue 


isms, toxins, ete. Much careful work must be 


done before the medical diagnosis wiil be as 
precise as the physician wishes he intelli- 
gence test also reveals a condition—the causes 


back of this condition and the treatment which 


this condition demands are very little under- 
stood. 
Joun C. ALMACK, 
Stanford University 
James F. Burscu, 
Stanford University 
James C. DeVoss, 
San José State Teachers Col 


) 
oe 


QUOTATIONS 
THE INCREASE OF CHILD LABOR 


Tue article on child labor on another page 
of to-day’s Times Americans must read with 
shamefacedness. Some will try to exeuse child 
labor in general by saying to themselves that it 
is better to keep children at work than to let 
them be idle; that they learn more at work than 
at school, and that many of our “self-made” 
men worked as children. But if such reasoning 
were carried to its conclusion, child labor would 
itself be a means for promoting child welfare, 
instead of a social ill, as it is. Of course, work 
may, when rightly directed, have educational 
value, but the child labor which is described in 
this article has primarily no such direction or 
Whatever 
have for some is lost in the harm that comes to 


purpose. incidental value it may 
the great majority of these million and more ot 
children between the ages of 10 and 15 years. 
Most of us agree that child labor, so defined, 
is wrong. It was thought to be disappearing 
and that, despite the voiding of the federal con- 
trol law, the states would greatly reduce it, both 
by compulsory education measures and by the 
It is, there- 
fore, something of a shock to learn on the high- 


est authority that child labor has been rapidly 


enactments of more rigorous laws. 


increasing in the last year. The statistics quoted 
in the article are startling, for it is not merely 
that children are in some cases working under 
conditions that menace their health and growth. 
They are robbed of that to which we have agreed 


not more 


they are entitled—an education. In 
than a third or a fourth of the cases of child 
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the Parents and em- 


ployers, and the public generally are blind to 


labor 1s poverty cause, 
the real effects of child labor and to the value 


of education—*“the right kinds of work and 
play.” 

The country should be ready to give prompt 
support to such a constitutional amendment as 
MeCormick Mean- 


while, every state should be urged to do its ut- 


Senator has proposed. 


most through the rigorous enforcement of school 
attendance regulations and of minimum stand- 
New York 


ards of child protection. Times. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


THE 


the Association 


1923, was a 


Cleveland 
February 23-26, 


The 


The joint meeting of our Association with the 


THE meeting of 
held 


making 


history- 


one. attendance was 


splendid. 


National Council of Teachers Colleges was har- 


monious and significant. The “merger” of the 


two institutions went through without a jar. 
The two organizations were merged in one 
organization under the name, The American 


The 


tions, studies, records, funds and good will of 


Association of Teachers Colleges. func- 
the old organization, The National Council of 
Normal School Presidents and Principals and 
the National Council of Teachers Colleges were 
transferred to the A. A. T. C. At the close of 
the meeting the National Council of Teachers 
Colleges disbanded and adjourned sine die. 
The new constitution is as follows: 
CONSTITUTION 
Article I 
The name of this Association shall be the Ameri- 
ean Association of Teachers Colleges. 
Article II 
The object of this Association shall be a more 
effective coordination of Teachers Colleges to the 
end that adequate standards of scholarships and 
methods of teaching be maintained. 
Ill 


The membership of this Association 


Article 

Section 1. 
shall consist of institutions offering 2, 3, 4 or more 
years of technical college work in the preparation 
under the following 


of teachers to be classified 


heads: 
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Class A. Those institutions that 
granting degrees based o1 
pletion of four years f 
college work. 

Class B. Those institutions that hav 


thority to grant degrees | 
four year curriculums. 
C. Those that 


year curriculums but do not 













Class institutions mainta 
authority to grant degrees 
D. Those that 


years than 


institutions 
but 
approved college work. 


maint 


TOU! 


Class 


less 


Section 2. Institutions shall be ad 
membership in the proper classification 
jority vote of the Association, on the ree 
tion of a standing committee on classif 

Section 3. Each institutional member 
Association shall have one vote on any ques 
issue, such vote to be cast by the executi 
of the institution or by some person desig 
the S« 


credentials addressed to 


One fifth of the membership s 


him in 
Treasurer. 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business 

Section 4. 


become effective on payment of $5.00 annu: 


Membership in the Associat 
If said dues remain unpaid for a period 
year, membership in the Association ceases, 
vided that due notice of delinquency be. mad 

Section 5. After 1923 the fiscal year s 
on January Ist. 

Article IV 

Section 1. The officers of this Associat 
President, three Vice-Presidents and 
The President and Vice-Pres 


shall be elected at the annual meeting of the 


be a 


tary-Treasurer. 


ciation for a term of one year, or until their s 
The Secretary-Treasurer 
be elected for a term of three years, or 


cessors are elected. 


successor is elected. 
Section 2. The Executive Committee sha 

sist of the five officers of the Association—P 

dent, three Vice-Presidents and Secretary-1 

urer. 

Other committees or com: 


may be appointed by the Association Ex 


Section 3. 


Committee or President, as the purposes 


organization demand. 
Article V 
This constitution may be amended by tw 
vote at any regular meeting, provided 
or printed notice of such amendment be s 


each member thirty days before said meeting 


The following resolutions were adopted 
ruary 24, 1923: 





RESOLUTIONS 


{merican Association of Teachers Colleges 


its seventh annual session expresses 





that the education of all the people is 
tal to the prosperity and continuity of 

vy. Therefore a trained teacher should 

for every school throughout the coun 
as it 1s possible, there should b 
children 
1, we heartily endorse the bill to create 
Education and the 


f federal aid for public schools. 


as Tar 
cational opportunities for all 


Department of 


ire that the teachers college is a tech 
stitution designed and maintained for the 
and this re 


irpose of teachers; 


ty should not be limited to a single field, 


preparing 
t should prepare teachers for all types and 
work which is carried on at 


We therefore approve differ 


s of educational 
expense. 

urricula for teachers as a practical neces 

and we approve the principle of election, 
vy applied, to adapt the curriculum to i 


‘quirements and the changing needs of 


that, as soon as be, all stat: 


il schools and state teachers colleges should 


We helieve may 


tain professional courses of at least four years 
the level of the standard high school, thus 


n name and in fact teachers colleges. 


nimum qualification for admission to a 


standard college should be graduation from a 


standard high-school or its equivalent. 
the 


tory completion of not less than four years 


requirements for a degree should be 
semester hours or the equivalent). 

hers colleges and all other undergraduate 
es, having uniform requirements in quality 
the 


and quantity for entrance to freshman year 


graduation, should exchange credits at 
‘he curriculum of the teachers college should 


roughly professionalized but in quantity and 
lity its content should be fully equivalent to 
at of the standard college or university. 

The minimum scholastic requirement of all teach 
ers in normal schools and teachers colleges should 
be the masters degree or its equivalent in profes 
nal study and experience. 

The average teaching program of a teacher in 
s colleges should not exceed sixteen (16) clock 
irs per week in actual teaching or the equivalent 
lassroom, laboratory, 


shop or supervisory 


The class unit should not exceed thirty 


students. 
‘he salaries of departmentai heads and profes 
teachers colleges should be equal to those 
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paid in standard liberal arts colleges and univer 
sities. 

Teachers colleges should provide adequate facili 
ties for observation and practi tea ng, under 
expert supervision. This work s | t i! 
tegrating an dominating featur f teacher 
preparation. 

The teachers in charge of the tra g depart 
ment should possess preparation equal to that o 


the other members of the faculty, and they should 


be chosen with especial reference to their conspicu 
ous ability in the technique of teaching 

Teachers colleges should afford models in the 
location, construction and equipment of buildings 
the library and laboratory facilities should be fi 


adequate to the needs of the institution 

All standards here proposed for the institutions 
belonging to this Association should be guarante 
by a properly constituted standardizing ageney 
It is accordingly recommended that this body pr 
own organization for sucl 


vide within its 


agency. 
The Association expects to do “big business” 


Our committees and representatives 


this vear. 


are active and at the next annual meeting in 
February reports of decided progress will be 
made. The Teachers College movement has it 


greatest opportunity this year to make another 


definite advance. Real standards will be estab 


lished and as indicated in the Resolutions the 


Association will create its own standardizing 
agency, as a.trustworthy agency within its pal 
ticular field of education which will make avail 
able an approved list of professional institu 


tions. 


GREELEY, COLORADO 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


TESTS OF CANDIDATES FOR THE 
RHODES SCHOLARSHIP 


KENTUCKY tried in December, 1922 the 
experiment of giving mental tests to applicants 
for the Rhodes scholarship. It proved to be a 
suggestive example of the usefulness of tests 


While the scholars are usually chosen on t! 


the 


basis of their records in school and college, sup 
plemented by personal interviews, nevertheless 
the Rhodes trustees 


apply any reasonable additional examinatior 


permit the committees to 
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which they wish. The results of the Kentucky 
experiment are reported here for the considera- 
tion of committees which have charge of similar 
appointments to academic fellowships. 

In each state the Rhodes scholar is nominated 
Rhodes 
scholars and an outside chairman, all appointed 
by the Rhodes Dr. 
Frank L. MeVey, president of the University of 


by a committee consisting of former 


trustees. In Kentucky, 
Kentucky, was chairman, and the candidates 
were assembled at this institution for interviews 
About halt 
At the request of the commit- 


extending over two days. the men 
came each day. 
tee, they were tested in a group on the day of 
their arrival. The results were reported to the 
the the 
after all the personal histories, scholarship ree- 


letters of had 


committee at close ot interviews and 


ords and commendation been 


considered. 

To guard against the rare instances in which 
an individual is upset by the mental alertness 
tests which are scored on the basis of speed and 
eight 


the the 


tests of Alpha used in the army by a Range of 


accuracy, writer supplemented 
Interest Test on which there was no time limit. 
This test was devised at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and is in the usual form of right 
and wrong statements for a hundred questions 
covering a wide range of information in which 
business executives have been found to score 
high. The supplementary test was also a check 
against a narrow range of interests on the part 


of candidates and against the effects of practice 


TESTS OF CANDIDATES FOR THE RHODES Si 


Rank in Tests 
Total 
Name Army Range of Alpha 
Alpha Interest 
\ ] 4 174 
B My 172 
C 4 2 172 
D 1% 1 156 
E 11, 7% 156 
FE 6 6 53 
G 7 2 148 
H 8 9 141 
101% 137 
I 101 7 133 
K lw 12 133 
I 12 low 129 
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HOLARSHIP IN 


(Vou. XVIII, 
from taking other tests. It turned o 
two of the candidates had had experi 
tests. 
had 


Only one had taken the army test 


taken a different form of the té 
scores of neither were materially affected 
experience, so Tar as the writer can 
The results of the tests were presente 
form shown in the accompanying tal 
committee was cautioned that the records 
be used only to supplement personal 
sions from the interviews and other inf 
about the candidates. It was also wa 
to place too much emphasis on small dif 
in seores or ranks. There was no furth¢ 
ment by the writer except to indicate t} 


test records made no discrimination ar 


top three, while Mr. D ranks only slight 
because of his drop in the total score in 
All these men were considered in the f 
Mr. B was nominated for the sch 
Mr. A 


committee as a candidate for a scholars} 


ing. 
and was recommended to the 
large, should such an appointment be mad 
In the table the men are arranged 
order in Alpha, the most important test 
terion. It is interesting to note that 
records in Alpha are practically all above 
middle score of 275 freshmen in the co 
Arts and Sciences at the University 
the Interest 


above the middle score of 


Range of 
the 


Carnegie 


tucky; and, in 
freshmat 
Instit 


neering students at 


Technology ° 
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KENTUCKY, 
Tests 


Seores in 


In each test of the 
Army Alpha 


3 68406 C82 

10 11 14 26 18 14 29 34 
9 12 13 36 16 14 24 2 
9 16 W831 6 1S C18 88 
9 13 12 27 ; i @ 1 
> 2s i l 9 11 27 32 
THB we Ww ® 17 3 
9 9 13 { 18 9 13 28 
9 14 8 23 17 10 28 24 
9 11 14 29 16 10 1 27 








1estion whether combining the rank- 


each man in the eight army tests and 


interest would be advisable, since 
tends to place too much emphasis 


This emphasis of small 
1s the 

objective 
to 


is the only danger, in writer's 


eriteria. 
that the 


would 


utilizing such 


is interesting note 
] 


k-orders tor the nine tests 


, a total of 34, the highest 
ould come next highest with a com- 


A 40 and C 


hi - } 1a 
combined ranks would 


Inner 


9; then with with 


( 
A 


. i \ modification ol 


t tl who scored higher, since a 


pose 


ve ot scores gives many ties, as in 


gt B again has the 


best total with only 20 
A 24 
and C with 27. 


highest in the tests, two were tested 


her than his. is second with 


D third with 25 fourth 


oup the first day and two with the 
ip. 
be remembered that the committee, 
“1. Qualities 


of character and leadership. 


of selection, considers: 


] ; 


rorce 

and scholastic ability and attain- 

ti Physical vigor, as shown by interest 
sports or in other ways.” 

morandum to the committee contains 


ing explanation of these require- 


ideal Rhodes scholar should excel 


re I “The 
0 t e of the qualities indicated, but in the 
such an ideal combination, commit- 


prefer a man who shows distinction 


of character and of personality, or of 


+ . . } . - 
ect, over one who shows a lower degree 


in both. 


Participation and inter- 
ypen-air and athletic pursuits form an 

qualification for a Rhodes scholar, but 
tional athletie to be 


equal importance with the other 


” 


distinction not 


1S 


} ; 


the committee had 


of the course of study which each candi- 
] 


ul 


s consideration a 


pursued together with his grades, a 
tement by the candidate of his general activi- 
i interests at college and of his proposed 
at letters of 


written directly to the committee by 


study Oxford, and com- 


ive to eight persons for each candidate 
rest approach to objective data is the 


»p grades, which at best contain a con- 
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siderable element otf 


personal Opi 

impossible it is to make a satisfactory c« mpari 
son of the scholarship records may be under- 
stood when one finds, for this g t the 
same mark has a different valu e: ce 
lege, that at least three different marking sys 
tems were indicated, and that some marks wer 
for a 10-week term, some LS ny yr 
records covered two years of coll the 
covered the entire cours 

To get a picture of the task of the cor tte 
let the reader imagine himself going over the 
eighty pages of single-spaced typewritten data 
submitted by the candidates and then spending 
six hours interviewing a promisil roup of 
fine young fellows, each of whom has show: 
leadership traits in college. The demand upon 
the discriminative ability of the judges seems 
almost superhuman. In such a situation th 
psychologist believes that he has developed a 
instrument for reaching an unprejudiced record 
on a series of intellectual processes in whic 
leaders have generally been found to exce 
Does it throw new light on the contest that may 
serve to clear away some of the mist so that 


attention may be 
leading group? 
ence that the 


not 


The most striking evid 


obseut 


additional objective data did 


tacts of the personal records of the candid 


afforded 


stenographer who typed in duplicate th 


is by the phenomenal insight « 


mation submitted by the candidates, 


could be gone over at leisure he met 


} ; 
»\ t 


ot the committee. 


} 
) 


ey 


properly concentrated on the 


This year, as on two previous 


occasions, Without seeing any of the candidates, 


this young woman foretold the winne 
this careful consideration of personal 


on which the psychologist always insists 


correlation of such records with the mental! 


histo 


} 


results is the finest demonstration that the t 


reached by the tests are included in an all-1 
personality. 

In order that the members of the Kent 
committee might each freely express his 


as to the experiment, each was asked to 


a tew sentences anonymously setting fort 
opinion. The committee consisted of Me 
Allen A. Barnett, proprietor of the Motor 


at Shelbyville; William S. Hamilton, ar 
Helm, an attorn 


ney of Louisville; Roy 


lt 


; 
‘ 


rie 


} 


; 





the 


President 


Professor Charles A Keith, of 
and 
The 


er, the keenness 


I 

Richmond State Normal School; 
Frank L. MeVey, of Lexingtor 
‘ms to be unanimous Moreovy 


suggestive and the spirit 


opinion 


in which the undertaking was carried out was 


so admirable that the replies are given in full 


helow : 


In my opi there ar 


a use of ‘‘ mental tests’’ 
by the Kentucky committee in 
Rhodes scholar That use 
The rating of the several car 
tests’’ 
the committee 


eorroh« 


lidates accord 


ra 
tive 
communicated 


ing to the ‘‘ mental was not 


to members of until after the com 
mitteemen had carefully considered the records of, 
and held long personal interviews with each of the 


candidates. 


Old Rhodes scholars know, perhaps better than 
they can tell, the coml it of qualities they are 
looking for i spective scholar. When they 
think they have found among the lot of candidates 
the three or four most eptable ones, their judg 


gher degree of assur 


the results of ‘‘ mental 
candidates. 

use of the ‘‘tests’’ lies 
rather in their assistance to a quick elimination of 
theu 


This choice, I 


the weaker men, thar In 


the best man 


final ‘ 

should never fall automatically upon the candi 
late who s made the highest marks in one or 
mor mental tests,’ but upon that one of several 


making high marks who in the opinion of the com 


mittee will make the best Rhodes scholar. 
the tests in the recent Rhodes scholar 


benefit to the com 


The use of 


ship examination was of 


great 


mittee After two days of careful examination of 
records and interviews the committee formulated 
its opinion, but in order to throw some side light 


for all candidates were 
the tests 
the exceedingly close approximation to the conelu 


f the committee 


selection two tests 


held. The remarkable thing about was 
sions 0 The experiment proved of 


great help in the final selection. 
The 


dates for 


the mental test the candi 
Rhodes 
assistance to our Kentucky committee in 
the candidate It 


from this experiment that the best 


results of given 


scholarship by you were of 


material 


selecting successful appears 
all around men 
are likely to secure high standing, as shown by the 
results of the test. It is likely that some men who 


Rhodes 
the 


successful 
but 


other information and personal interviews required 


would not, possibly, become 


scholars will secure high standing, from 
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44 
by the committee it sl yuld always be a ¢ 
eliminate such one-sided candidates. O mit 
tee felt that the result of the test wl he 
kind « oh to give the candidates was ter 
esting ¢ ‘ f ving at their t 

It strikes me that the mental tests, g y the 
Kentucky Committee on selection of R S schol 
ars, could be made a very valuable thing for this 
committee and for others. 

It was rather remarkable that the tests given by 
you under our direction the other day served ¢ 
confirm the judgment of the committee almog 


The 
had 


without exception. committee had studied 


records carefully, and interviewed the 


er 
before we got the results of your tests. With only 
one or two exceptions the tests resulted as | had 
thought they would. 

These tests are valuable to a committee, because 


they seem to show rather accurately the range of 


interest of the applicants. They are valuable also 
in the case of a person, who, through e1 
not 


tee; also in the ce 


does show at his best before a commit 


ase of a person who is inclined 
and chances to show better f r the 


For the 


intelligent man, it helps to make choices between 


to he bor bastix 


time than he deserves to show. average 
ag 


those who 


think that 


would seem to be 


kind of 


about on a par. | 


this tests have a future 


In selecting a Rhodes scholar we found the re 


sults of the two tests extremely helpful. Pers 
ally, I feel that they were especially he 

verity ing one s opinion as to the general intorma 
tion of the candidates. The rating, a rding t 
the tests, corresponded fairly closely with our ow 


rating made before we had the final results of the 
tests. There were, however, enough exceptions and 
surprises in the test rating to furnish ample wan 
relying too much on the test alone 

As evidence of the function of mental tests 
in the study of gifted people, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more telling example than this 
It turns a spot- 
The 


promising personalities for an intellectual ap- 


brief Kentucky demonstration. 


light on the growing mass of data. most 


pointment made high records in general intel- 


lectual tests. use ol 


The usual objections to th 
Finally, the mem- 


; 


tests were guarded against. 
bers of the appointment committee believe tha 
their combined judgment was reached more sat- 
istactorily when the personal histories and 
terviews of candidates were supplemented by 
objective test records. 
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